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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

E=” ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding om men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CoNSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
nicht. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly tlian they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. ‘To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 

—Wuuam Extery Cuannive, 
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ANTI-SLAVERY FESTIVAL 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE TWENTY-FIPTH ANNIVER- 


SAKY OF THE FORMATION OF THE MASSACHUSEITS 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


FPHRONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY MR. YERRINTON. 


During the first week in January, 1832,—just a 
twelvemonth after the first number of Tur Linerator 
saw the light,—there was organized in Boston a So- 
ciety of anti-slavery men, on the ground of the abso- 
lute Sin of Slaveholding, and the Duty of Immediate 


and Unconditional Emancipation,—which received the 


name of Tur New Eneauanp Anti-Stavery Sociery. | 


In the course of two or three years, similar Societies 


having been formed in allthe other New England! 


States, the original Society received the name of the 
Massacuvusetrs Anti-Stavery Society. Under this 


simple but expressive title, a band of truthful, earnest, 


courageous men and women have for twenty-five years | 
The prin- | 


been associated together. And not in vain. 


ciple upon which they united was one which laid the | 


axe at the root of the tree of Slavery. 
made their mark upon the Country and the Times,— 
a mark never to be effaced,—and succeeded, against 
the most formidable opposition and apparently unsur- 
mountable difficulties, in arousing the Nation, dead 
in its trespasses and sins, to a universal discussion of 
i As the 


quarter-century of the Society's existence drew toa 


slavery, and to a most wholesome agitation. 
close, it seemed perfectly proper that its present mem- 
bers should mark the period by a suitable commemo- 
ration. ‘Io reviey the anti-slavery history of the 
twenty-five years past, to revive the memory of its 
many note-worthy events, to exhibit afresh the doings 


of the Slave Power of the land, especially as it work- 


ed through its corrupt and heartless Northern allies, | 


to recite the 


early anti-slavery martyrs and saints,—all this, in- 


not to be done at a single 
Yet much could be done. 


kept with grateful, joyful, yet solemn observance. A 


| deed, was a work 


The anniversary could be 


glance at the earlier history of the Cause could be 
d,—and lewons for the Fu- 
The 


| Managers of the Society unanimously voted to eele- 


| taken,—its Progress trace 


ture could not fail to be abundantly suggested. 


| brate their first Quarter Century by a public Social 


| Festival, with appropriate speech, sentiment and song. | 


The use of Faneuil Hall was granted by the city gov- 
ernment, and Famay evening, January 2d, 1857, was 
fixed as the time of the celebration. 

On that 
and ladies, members of the Society, or friendly to its 


evening, some four hundred gentlemen 
principles and objects, assembled at Faneuil Mall, and 
tables which had been spread, 
taste, by Mr. 


took their seats at the 
with his accustomed liberality and 
Josuva B. Suirn. 
cis Jackson, President of the Society, called the 


meeting to order, and, by request of the Committee | 


of Arrangements, proposed the following organiza- 
tion :-— 

President, 

WILLIAM LLOYD 

Vice 

Francis Jackson, 

Wenprert Pures, Euizs 

Manna W. Apix 

Joseru Sovuruwick, Ep 

Bovunne Spooner, 


GARRISON, 
Presidents, 

Samurn FE. Sewatt, 
Luz Fouurn, 
CHAPMAN, BaLLov, 
Nd Quincy, 
Samuent May, 
Witt Wiitine, Ouiver Jonunson, 
Tuankrvun Sovurawickx, Henarerra Sargent, 

James N. Burrvum. 
Secretaries, 


Samvet May, Jr, J. M. W. Yernrnton. 


The list of officers was accepted, and they took 
Mr. 
taking the chair, was greeted with loud and prolong- 
He said :— 


their places upon the platform. Garrison, on 


ed applause. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is a marked honor you have conferred upon me 
this evening, in electing me to preside on an occasion so 
gratifying. 
laration of your belicf that the charge so often brought 
against me, that I am a Aair-brained fanatic, is pal- 
pably a bald misrepresentation (laughter); and, in 
the second place, as the evidence, that, whatever may 
be the differences of opinion existing among us in 
regard to the best way of attacking the common ene- 
my, we are all united as one in declaring Slavery to 
be a crime of colossal magnitude, the disgrace of our 


common country, a curse and a shame; and that it | 


| ought to be at once and for ever abolished, and Liber- 
| ty proclaimed ‘throughout all the land, to all the in- 
habitants thereof.’ 

The Spirit of Freedom welcomes you to Faneuil 
Hall. 
martyrs and confessors of all ages, welcome you this 
evening. In behalf of four millions of slaves, yet 

waiting to be redéemed from galling fetters, I give to 
each and all of you a hearty welcome here in the old 
Cradle of Liberty. (Applause.) 


Before partaking of the supper, we will sing the 


first hymn on the programme which has been laid be- 
fore you. 
| The familiar song by James Russell Lowell, com- 
| mencing-— 
‘ Friends of Freedom, ye who stand 

With no weapon in your hand, 

Save a purpose stern an‘l grand, 

All men to set free,’ 


| Hutchinson Family, who generously volunteered their 
| services, taking the lead. 
The company then proceeded to despatch the busi- 
| hess which was laid on the table before them, in 
| which agreeable occupation an hour was spent. At 
| the conclusion of the repast, Mr. Garrison said there 
| were many choice spirits that yearned to be present 
| with them on that occasion, but circumstances pre- 
vented. Some of them had sent letters as a substi- 
tute for their personal presence, a few of which he 
would read. 

[The reading of the various letters was listened to 
with marked attention, and elicited hearty responses 
from the company.] 





Hence they | 


imple story of the noble devotion of the | 


meeting. | 


At a quarter before seven, Fran- | 


I accept it, in the first place, as the dec- | 


The spirits of the just made perfect, of the | 


was then sung, to the tune ‘ Scots wha hae,’—the | 


LETTER FROM REV. THEODORE PARKER. 
Boston, January 2, 1857. _ 
My Dear Mx. Garnison: ’ 
| Business which I cannot put off calls me away from 
| your Festival to-night; but besides that, I do not 
| know that I feel in a quite festal mood, while our 
| brother men in Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
elsewhere, are hung a dozen at a time, or shot down 
| by their owners, with no form of trial, or whipped to 
| death on suspicion of exciting men, who receive noth- 
lteas, to strike for higher wages. I do not feel very 
joyous either, when I find the Republican party in 
Congress, which carried eleven of the States at the 





|last election, apologising, and ‘defining its position,’ 
‘not an anti- 


, 


' declaring it is ‘not an abolition party, 
slavery party,’ ‘not even hostile to the extension of 


bondage,’ ‘only opposed to spreading it into Kansus,’ 


but ‘never intending to interfere with slavery in the 
States,’ and ‘ does not propose to discuss the relation 
or ‘the right to hold 


between master and slave,’ 


property in man.’ I see Charles Sumner in the 
| streets or elsewhere, wounded, and yet unable to re- 
sume the seat he has so honored, and now so longs 
again to occupy ; I hear the taunts of the enemies of 
their race, Southern as well as Northern, rejoicing at 
| this, but professing to believe his feebleness of body 
is only a sham, while they actually delight in the 
| blows dealt so cowardly on his head. I think of all 
these things, and doubt whether it is quite time to re- 
joice. 

Sut as the early Christians spread the table of their 
Love-Feasts amid the fires which burnt their daugh- 
ters and their sons, so I suppose we may do the same, 

gather some strength for the work before us. 
But how much 


j and 
Surely, ‘the battle is all around.’ 
has been done in the twenty-five years now ended! 
Surely, ‘our salvation is nearer now than when we 
first believed.’ I am thankful for the noble men and 
women whom this Anti-Slavery movement has called 
out in all classes of society ;—they redeem much of 
the vulgarity of the land. We are sure to conquer. 
The justice of God has always been on our side, and 
it seems to me now that the wrath of man is likely to 
come over to the same side, and serve Him. Indced, 
it appears indispensable. Twenty-five years ago, I 


thought this terrible battle might be fought with the 


pen, and our victories written only in ink. Now, it 
seems quite otherwise. Hitherto, all peoples, In their 
march to freedom, must pass through the Red Sea 
| which borders on any Egypt. Will America prove 
} an exception? Is her wickedness ‘ otherwise bound- 
led’? I fear not. The Red Sea and the Pillar of 
Fire are ghastly to look forward to; but when we 


leome to the Psalm of Thanksgiving, and the Proph- 
| et’s lofty Hymn, and the Beatitudes of the Gospel, 
}and think of the New Heavens and the New Earth, 
we are glad also at the Exodus, without which there 
j had been only the Plagues of Egypt, and darkness 
that might be felt. 

Absent in body, I send you a word as sentiment for 
the festivity : — 
The triumph of Freedom in America—Peaceably if 
| we can, forcibly if we must. 
Heartily, yours, 

THEODORE PARKER, 





LETTER FROM REV. WM. H, FURNESS, 
Puitapetrvnia, Dee. 29, 1856. 
My Dear Mr. Garrison: 
I thank you for the invitation to the celebration of 





| the 2d of January, and wish my engagements would 
I should have great pride and 
pleasure in joining in the festivities of so worthy an 
With all my understanding and my heart, 


allow me to accept it. 


| occasion. 
| I agree with you in regarding the Anti-Slavery cause, 
las advocated by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
| ciety, as ‘the most beneficent and glorious movement 
of the 19th century.” It is the cardinal fact, the Gos- 
And, God be praised! 


it has now taken a position so strong and so com- 


| pel, the Religion of our time. 


| manding, that its enemies may be dared to make any 
| assault upon it that will not contribute to its power 
and accelerate its triumph. The great laws of nature 
—the Eternal Providence—has taken it in charge, 
; and it lies notin the will of man to arrest its pro- 
| gress. The Truth, now represented in the person of 
| the wronged and bleeding slave, will and must prove 
victorious over the false Unions and oppressive Con- 
The whole history of the last 
| twenty-five years is pointing and advancing to this 
result. 

| With hearty respect for the other gentlemen of the 
| Committee, Mr. Jackson and Mr. May, 

| I remain, cordially your friend, 

| W. H. FURNESS. 


stitutions of man, 


LETTER FROM REV. DR. LOWELL. 
| Camanivor, Dec. 30, 1856. 
| GENTLEMEN ¢ 
I thank you for the invitation you have given me 
| to attend the Festival in Faneuil Hall on the 2d of 
January, but the state of my health prevents my at- 
tending public festivals, however much 1 might de- 
j sire to do so. 
| Lhonor you, gentlemen, for your early, decided, 
| unwavering, uncompromising assertion of the ‘inhe- 
j rent sinfulness of slavery,’ and I fervently pray that 
| it may not be long before you are permitted to cele- 
| brate the entire abolition of an institution so revolting 
to the best feelings of our nature, and so contrary to 
the spirit and precepts of our religion. 
Very respectfully, gentlemen, 
Your friend, CHARLES LOWELL. 
Messrs. W. L. Garrison, Samuel May, Jr., and 
Francis Jackson. 





LETTER FROM REV. 0, B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Junsgy Crry, Dec. 28, 1856. 

To Messrs. Garntson, Jackson and May: 
GentLemen,—Accept my hearty thanks for inviting 
me to your Festival, and for saying that my presence 
and participation would be gratifying to the Mana- 
gers. ‘To me, it would be most gratifying. Nothing, 
indeed, could give me greater satisfaction than to 
meet with the patriarchs of the great Anti-Slavery 
movement on such an occasion, to bring my spirit 
within their immediate influence, to confirm my 
friendship with those whom I already know, and to 
make the acquaintance of some whom it has never 





= 


SEE diy Shtvtloge to macet. I should like to be a lis- 
while they fight their battles o’er again. I 
{boul like to hear their voices, not now sounding 
‘alarums of war, but joyously celebrating victories. 
| Such delights, however, my envious lot forbids. I 
| must be in the vicinity of Boston the week following 
| your Anniversary, and for that reason cannot leave 
| home this week. 

But you will allow me, I trust, to congratulate you 
upon the past and the future. Your Festival ought 
‘to be a glal one; for truly I think, all things consid- 
| ered,—the unpopularity of the movement, its rough 
| reception, the imposing powers arrayed against it, the 
augmented value of the cotton crop, the increased 

trade and wealth of the country, and the fierceness of 
' the political parties,—that no cause equally good ever 
| made such progress in so short a time. The masses 
{of the Northern people have felt the touch of your 
spirit, and partially responded to your sentiments. 
You have made commotion both in State and Church. 
| Beacon street has heard a voice, and quiet, conserva- 

tive gentlemen, such as once were instigators of mobs, 
| are now familiarly entertaining and gravely suggesting 
| the dissolution of the Union. 
The experience of these twenty-five years has test- 
}ed the soundness of your leading principles, and es- 
| tablished the wisdom of your most radical positions. 
|The band of fanatics has grown into a company of 
| prophets. The printer’s boy is almost adictator. The 
| power that began with a single small sheet, is gradu- 
ally wielding the mightiest press in the world. ‘This 
would certainly be something to boast of, if boasting 
were in order. It is something ever to be thankful 
for, and to gather encouragement from. 

Hoping that the Festival will be all it should be in 
| spirit and in word, I am, 

Gratefully and truly, 
O. B, FROTHINGHAM,. 





LETTER FROM REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Sprinerrerp, Jan. 1, 1857. 
My very pear Frrenp: 

Contrary to my hopes and expectation when I saw 
you last, I have been obliged to leave Boston the very 
day before the Festival in commemoration of the for- 
mation of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, 
twenty-five years ago. You know the cause of my de- 
parture ; and your paternal heart will appreciate my 
joy, nor think it extravagant when I say, that the 
restoration of my son, after his serious sickness of 
eight weeks, so far to health that he is able to com- 
mence his journey homeward, almost obliterates my 
sense of the loss I am about to sustain. 

But I ean think of no other assembly, in the midst 
of which I should so much delight to be, as that 
which will be gathered to-morrow night in old Fan- 
euil Hall. 
were with us in sentiment and feeling on the occasion 
But hundreds, I trust, will be 


Some few will be there, very few, who 


to be commemorated. 
gathered at this Festival, who have been awakened to 
Anti-Slavery righteousness by your heart-searching 
appeals. 

My disappointment now brings to my remembrance 
my disappointment twenty-five years ago. It was my 
misfortune, not my fault, that I was not with you and 
the eleven others, who, on the evening of Jan. 2, 1832, 
formed the New England Anti-Slavery Society. Six 
weeks before that time, I went to Boston from my 
then residence in Connecticut, and attended a mect- 
ing of gentlemen in the office of the ever true Samuel 

&. Sewall, Esq., at the corner of State and Devon- 
shire streets. Our agreement at the opening of the 
meeting was, that if the apostolic number of twelve 
should be found ready to avow and maintain the fun- 
damental principles of our enterprise as they had 
been expounded in the Liberator, (then nearly a year 
old,) we would institute an Anti-Slavery Society. 
But after a prolonged discussion, only nine of that 
company were found willing to concur in the con- 
demnation of the colonization scheme, and in the doc- 
trine of immediate emancipation. 
to return to my home, then a long distance from Bos- 
ton, and could not come again very soon, for there 
were no railroads in those days. Consequently, I had 
not the honor of being actually one of the formers of 
the New England, now the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society. 

I wish I had been permitted to be af your side 
to-morrow night, and tell of some of the many re- 
miniseences I have of the early days of your great 
enterprise, and of the excellent men, and even more 
excellent women, who were your first and bravest 
fellow-laborers—some of whom have gone to that 
world where there is no slavery, and no respect of 
persons, and many of whom still remain among the 
foremost on earth, unimpaired in vigor, undismayed 
by opposition, and wiser through the experience they 
have had in the warfare to which, I believe, God, 
through you, has called us, 

I meant to have written you a longer letter to- 
night; but my son, although he has borne the ride 
hither well, requires so much of my attention, that I 
must close. 

Give to all who may be assembled in Faneuil Hall 
to-morrow evening, my hearty blessing—and say to 
them,—Go on, persisting in your righteous demand, 
‘ Liberty for all men, without regard to race, com- 
plexion, or sex, who are guiltless of crime.’ It is a 
demand that must be conceded sooner or later. 

Yours, affectionately, 


So I was obliged 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 


LETTER FROM REY. HENRY GREW. 
Purapetrut, Dee, 30, 1856. 
Resrecrep Frrenps: 

It would be very congenial to my feelings to re- 
spond affirmatively to your kind invitation to mingle 
heart and voice with you on your approaching Festi- 
val. Circumstances, however, forbid this gratification. 

With pleasure, I take a retrospective view of the 
period when I was induced to unite with your Socie- 
ty, in consideration of its faithful affirmation of ‘the 
inherent sinfulness of slavery, and, consequently, the 
duty of immediate and unconditional emancipation.’ 
Against this rock of righteous principle, the proud 
waves of vile oppression beat in vain. Hereon we 
must, and, by the grace of God, we will abide, until 





exchanged for the song of deliverance. 







the last groan of the last victim of slavery shall be/ and 


Animated by the high consideration, that the Ge. 
of the poor, the angels of mercy, and the righteous 
of the earth, are with us, let us gird ourselves anew 
for the holy warfare, and go forth in the name and in 
the strength of Jehovah, furnished only from his own 
armory with the weapons which are mighty to pull 
down this stronghold of sin, which this hypocriticat 
nation has established, in defiance of the laws of God 
and the rights of humanity. 

I pray that the wisdom which cometh from above, 
unmingled with that which is from beneath, may 
guide your deliberations. 

Yours, for the slave, 
HENRY GREW. 

Messrs. W. L. Garrison, Francis Jackson, Samuel 
May, Jr., Committee. 


LETTER FROM PROP, FRANOIS. 


Camuripge, Dec. 30, 1856. 
To Messrs. Garrison, Jackson and May, Committee 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society : 
GENTLEMEN 
I thank you most sincerely for the honor you have 
done me in the invitation to attend the proposed Fes- 
tival of January 2d, and shall be very happy to ac- 
cept it, if it should be in my power to doso. Of 
that, however, I cannot be certain; for at the close of 
our term, which is near at hand, my duties here press 
upon me more than usual, and may absolutely require 
me to be at home. I consider the occasion one of the 
most interesting that could be proposed, and hope it 
may be blessed to the furtherance of the great and 
holy cause which has called it forth. 
Yours, very truly, 
CONVERS FRANCIS. 





LETTER FROM THEODORE D. WELD. 


Eacieswoop, Perth Amboy, 
Dec. 31, 1856. 
Wirtram L. Ganrnison: 

My Dear Frmevp,—I thank you for your invita- 
tion to the Quarter-Century Festival at Faneuil Hall. 
Twenty-four years ago, 2 received a letter from you, 
inviting me to speak at the first Anniversary of your 
Society. Icould not attend it—indeed, have never 
been at any Anti-Slavery Anniversary, either general 
or local, and cannot be at this; but, while I write, I 
see the old colors aloft, where first they were planted, 
hear their lve rustliugs, like the sweep of mighty 
wings, and send up cheer upon cheer, as, weather- 
stained and storm-torn, shot-riddled, mob-rent and 
trampled, they float there, still defiant and trium- 
phant! 

The old Pioneer Society—the forerunner that came 
crying in the wilderness at midnight—God bless her ! 
Let Liberty, Equality, Fraternity and Humanity all 
say amen! With prodigal outlay, she hath labored, 
and dared, and never faltered. She hath fought the 
good fight, she hath kept the faith. First, and alone, 
she struck the key-note—spoke the true word, and 
| never took it back; breathed her breath of life into 
| the dead, and made them living souls. I say this the 
more heartily, because some of the appendages of her 
| creed have never been mine—well content, while the 
| Gulf Stream moves on, to leave the eddies that fringe 
it to circle as they may. The tide that floats earth’s 
commerce and navies, and beats with life-throbs on 
all its shores, may toss what straws or leviathans it 
will. 

With heartiest all-hail and God-speed to all true 
watchers round the sacred fire, wherever burning, 

In faith and love, your fellow-servant ever, 
THEODORE D. WELD. 





LETTER PROM ARNOLD BUFFUM. 
Eac.uswoop, Perth Amboy, Dec. 29, 1856. 
My Dear Frienps: 

Your kind invitation to attend the public Festival 
in celebration of the twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society is received, and I 
desire to give you an assurance, that old age, bodily 
infirmities, and the inclemency of the season, all com- 
bined, are but just sufficient to prevent my compli- 
ance therewith. It would, indeed, be a great pleas- 
ure to me once again to meet with my past associates 
in the advocacy of the immediate and unconditional 
emancipation of our enslaved fellow-countrymen, 
nearly four millions of whom are now groaning in 
bondage the most cruel and despotic that ever existed 
on the face of the earth ; and to keep them in bond- 
age, our National government has enacted laws which 
make every man, woman and child in the whole land 
subject to be seized and taken before a Commissioner, 
and claimed as a chattel slave; and if such claim 
should be sustained by false testimony, we have not, 
for our own right to liberty, one-tenth part as much 
legal protection as we should have for our right to a 
dumb animal, which another might attempt to take 
from us. And all this in what is falsely called a 
Democratic government; while no claim of a human 
being asa chattel slave can be made on European 
soil, where emperors, kings and lordly aristocracies 
rule, Humanity, in all Europe, is regarded as con- 
clusive evidence that the person belongs to himself, 
and not to another. 

One of the greatest obstructions to the progress of 
our cause is the mistaken idea, that enslavement in 
our country is applied only to Africans, negroes, or 
colored persons. If, indeed, it were so, it would be 
none the less a violation of all the principles of jus- 
tice, humanity and right; none the less a violation of 
the commands of God to man; but it is not so.— 
There is no legal distinction of rights founded on cole 
or, and the enslaved millions now circulate oceans of 
Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins, and very many of 
them carry ‘the best blood of Virginia.’ 

If this nation continues to tolerate the idea, that 
the employer of labor has a right to enslave the em- 
ployed, then the day must come when the laboring, 
the producing, the really most useful class of people 
throughout the whole land, will find themselves the 
vietims of despotic rule, and liberty, justice, humani- 
ty, and all that is right, will be annihilated in our 
land. If, then, we desire to secure to our posterity 
the blessings of liberty, let us persevere in untiring 
labors for the establishment of the principle, that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with an inaliena- 
ble right to liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;’ 










that our eternal destiny is to be decided, entirely and 
alone, upon the treatment of even one of the very 
least of our fellow-creatures, it being regarded by 
him as if we had done the same unto himself. 

What I most of all desire, now in the evening of 
my days, is to encourage the apostles of reform to 
persevere in their labors of love, until the abomina- 
tions of slavery, intemperance and war shall be ex- 
terminated from the earth. Then all minor evils will 
give way before a regenerated public sentiment, an « 
the inhabitants of the earth will be blessed with tl) /, 
condition for which Jesus instructed his disciples > 
pray. The kingdom of God will come, and His ¢ il 
be done, on carth as it is in Aearen, and the vy Id 
will stand before the Lord redeemed, regenerate » and 
disenthralled. 

Most respectfully, 
Your friend and sympat’ . er, 
ARNOLD I> FFUM, 


To Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Francis Je /son, Samuel 
May, Jr., Committee. 


FOSTER. 


x, Jan. 2, 1857. 

Dean Frmevp: I thank . for your kind note. 
My husband has left for ew York, deeming it of 
first importance to be « -he conference of agents to 
b- held in * se this evening. ‘The success or 
failure of the campaign which inaugurates the new 
year in that State depends, in great measure, on this 
day’s counsels. And though it would give him gre: 
pleasure to greet the twenty-fifth anniversary of t 2 
Old Pioncer at its birthplace, yet he cannot neg! t, 
for that, the call to prosecute the work for which it 
was organized, in a distant field, if, thereby, he may 
hasten the time when it may honorably be disbanded, 
having accomplished its mission. For the old age of 
a socicty, formed to remove a great evil, must fill us 
with regrets, as indicating the continued presence of 
that evil. 

For myself, I must still submit to the necessity 
which holds me from a personal participation in the 
joys, the sorrows, and the new consecrations which 
shall be to those who shall rock the Old Cradle this 
evening. But, in spirit, I can be no where but with 
them. How canI? To say nothing of the sublime 
movement initiated by the old society—a movement 
for the redemption of the millions of our slaves by the 
renovation of still more millions of enslavers—a 
movement so vast that we cannot grasp it in its vari- 
ous issues on this country and the world—to leave all 
this out of sight, when I come back to myself, and 
remember what it has done for me, personally, I can- 
not but do it honor. 

It first delivered me from the grasp of that old, 
hoary-headed hypocrite, the Colonization Society, 
which had received the reverence of my childhood 
and early youth. 


LETTER FROM ABBY KEL? 
Woncer ” 


Again, it tore off the mask from those whose words 
had been to me authority, and whom I had regarded 
| as statesmen and patriots, when, lo! a set of self- 
| Seeking demagogues were sacrificing their country’s 
| honor and glory, and making her a hissing and a by- 
word in the nations, merely for the advancement of 
their own petty ends. 

And yet, again, it relieved me from that anguish of 
soul which had cried for years, ‘ What shall I doto be 
saved > but failed to hear any answer in the orthodox 
mummoeries of the church. Your society gave a clear 


| and distinct answer, not so much in words asin deeds, 


‘Love God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ Its comment on the text was simple :—To 
love God is not to bow down and worship graven or 
molten images, or imaginary beings, but to love Him 
is to love his attributes, mercy, justice, truth, with all 
thy heart, and hence to sacrifice every selfish consid- 
eration to the advancement of these. To love thy 
neighbor as thyself is to do unto others as you would 
others should do unto you. These principles, received 
into the soul, crucify its selfishness, and it is saved 
by a present salvation from the dominion of selfish- 
ness, which, alone, is sin. 

And yet, still again, it gave me an opportunity to 
assert, in person, some of those rights of humanity, 
which had beefi denied to woman, and for which I 
had, from a child, most earnestly contended whenever 
an opportunity offered. 

But I must not longer multiply words. I sat down 
to give a hasty answer to your note, so I will only say 
further—God bless the old Pioneer Society! And it 
is, and must be blessed ; for mercy is its name—and 

* The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.’ 
©! then we will continue to give money, reputation, 
life’s energies, life itself, all things, for the slave's 
sake, knowing, most surely, and now from our own 
experience, that we shall receive, in return, more than 
all these, even life eternal, which to us is a cant term, 
but comprehends all good. 

Yours to the end, 
ABBY K. FOSTER. 


LETTER FROM JOSHUA COFFIN, ESQ. 
Newuvry, Jan, 1, 1857. 
Dear Sm: 

I have delayed answering your invitation to the 
Festival till this moment, in hopes that I should be 
able to leave here to-morrow. I know of nothing that 
would give me greater pleasure than to unite with 
you in such a celebration; but I cannot come, and I 
say it with great regret. Of the twelve persons who 
signed the Constitution of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, on the evening of Jan. 6, 1832, two, 
at least, are numbered with the dead, viz., Isaac 
Knapp and W. J. Snelling. I believe that Henry K. 
Stockton is not living, and I have no knowledge where 
Stillman B. Newcomb is, The others are, Robert B. 
Hall, John E. Fuller, Rev. Moses Thacher, Arnold 
Buffum, Benj. C. Bacon, Oliver Johnson, Wim. Lioyd 
Garrison, and Joshua Coffin,—all of whom are, I hope, 
wah aiety Soles the sae 

many to Committee for their kind 
invitation, and with increasing Poe ay of the 
whole aceursed system of American slavery, I re- 
main, Very truly, yours, 
JOSHUA COFFIN, 





A Happy New Year to you and all. 
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LETTER FROM WM, WELLS BROWN. 
Boston, January Ist, 1857. 
Dear Mu. Garrison: 

I very much regret that an engagement to lecture 
in Central New York, on Saturday evening, the 3d 
inst., compels me to leave Boston to-morrow morning. 
I had hoped to be present at the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth Anniversary of the formation of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, to offer my humble 
testimony in favor of the great good that the Society 
has accomplished since its commencement. It sprang 
into existence in a community where it was surround- 
ed by foes,—where it was worth one’s reputation even 
to hint that the free colored people ought to be treated 
with respect, much more to advocate the right of the 
slave to his freedom. It has lived to see the equality 
of the colored citizens of Massachusetts and the other 
New England States acknowledged to a greater or 
less extent. It has banished the ‘negro pew’ from 
most of the churches, thrown the ‘Jim Crow’ car 
from the railroad track, and gained for the colored 
people a social position which is every day becoming 
more generous, and that bids fair to cause the day to 
be not far distant, when the equality and brotherhood 
of man will be acknowledged by all. From its or- 
ganization to the present time, the Society has fought 
nobly for freedom, its weapons not carnal but spirit- 
ual; where the struggle has not been for blood, but 
right, and where the bow was the power of truth, 
and the arrow the instrument of justice. I believe 
that the Society has done much to hasten the day 
when the enslaved of this country shall be released 
from his chains, and stand redeemed by the Genius of 
Liberty. 

As one who has suffered with the slave of the 
South, I wanted to speak a word for him; as one 
identified with the free colored people, I wished to say 
a word for them. As the Society was formed for 
the special benefit of the proscribed race of which I 
am a member, I feel like offering thanks to the mem- 
bers still living, and congratulating them on the suc- 
cess that has attended their efforts for twenty-five 
Yours, for the slave, 

WM. WELLS BROWN. 


years. 





LETTER FROM JOHN T. HILTON, 
Burouron, Jan. Ist, 1857. 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Francis Jackson, and Samuel 


May, Jr., Committee of Correspondence of the} 


Massachusetts A. S. Society: 
Friexps or Freepom: 

I gratefully received your note, advifing me of the 
intention of the above Society to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth Anniversary of its organization, and to 
survey the field of labor so nobly trodden. You in- 
vite me to participate in this glorious movement. 

Sirs, this is all right. It is highly proper that the 
deeds of those who have faithfully labored in this 
great cause should be kept in grateful remembrance. 
This cause has called to its support the best hearts 





It has 
also gathered to its embrace the most untiring pa- 


and heads that have ever honored the earth. 


tience, fortitude and courage ever displayed on any 
occasion, or in behalf of any principle. Knowing 
all this as an eye-witness, my heart is overwhelmed 
with gratitude; and permit me to say, that I would 
be among the foremost in paying homage so well 
merited, and giving my sanction to a measure de- 
manded by the Holy One of Israel, were I not re- 
quired by my physician, on account of my health, to 
be quiet, and cautious of exposure, especially when 
the weather isinclement. You will please accept for 
yourselves, and the dear friends generally with whom 
you are identified in this great work, my sincere and 
best wishes, prayers and blessings. 

May the great work go on in triumph, independ- 
ent of the predictions of the modern Sanballats, To- 
biases, and the Arabians, until every yoke be broken, 
every chain severed, the bondman allowed to breathe 
the free air of liberty, and you be permitted to 
join in the jubilant song of glory to God in the 
highest. 

Though absent in body, (which I regret,) I am 
with you in spirit. 

I am, truly yours, for truth and liberty, 
JOUN T. HILTON. 


Epmenp Qvurxcy, Esq., one of the Vice Presidents, 
then took the chair, at the request of Mr. Garrison, 
who was suffering from a severe cold, and unable, he 
said, to fulfil the duties of the chair on such an occa- 
sion. 

SPEECH OF EDMUND QUINCY, ESQ. 

I believe it is the understanding of every one enlisting 
in the Anti-Slavery warfare, that he is to perform every 
I think you will all 
agree that I am sensible of this duty, which I took 
upon myself when I came into this service, in the 
willingness I now show to occupy this place, after the 
Assuredly, I 


service required at his hands. 


gentleman whom you have called to it. 
am ready to do my part towards assisting this Festival 
to a happy conclusion. 

I confess, my friends, that when the idea of this 
Festival was first suggested, I entertained sentiments 
similar to those expressed by Mr. Parker in his let- 
ter ;—that this was not atime for rejoicing ; that it 
was rather a time to go to the house of mourning, 
But sober second- 
thought hus led me to a more just view of the sub- 


than to the house of feasting. 


ject, and I concur with the feeling expressed by a very 


excellent friend, Mr. Frornincuam, in the letter 


| 
| 
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ing to the great painting of Webster replying to Hayne. } 
I have been sometimes classed with various orders of 
natural history, in consequence of some things which 
I have said touching that celebrated person. I have 
been called a wolf, a hyena; and, not satisfied with 
that, they have gone to the fictions of the Arabian 
“desert, and have classed me with those demons who 
live by feasting upon the dead, and so I have been 
called a ghoul! though I humbly conceive I have 
done nothing with regard to that celebrated person, 
that was not strictly in order on the platform of his- 
tory. I hold that a man, living or dead, is entitled 
to justice—no more, and no less. (Applause.) And 
if to deal justly with a man who is dead is to be a 
wolf, a hyena, a ghoul, I thank God for these epi- 
thets. (Cheers.) However, that was not what I 
meant to say. I do not rejoice in the act which has 
thrust aside the great men, the fathers of the Revolu- 
tion, to give place to this acre of bad painting. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) It is an insult to the city of Bos- 
ton and the State of Massachusetts, and I trust I shall 
live to see the day,—as I know I shall, if I live out 
the age of man,—when these walls will be relieved 
of that infamy, and the true fathers of the country 
will be reinstated in their places. (Loud applause.) 
But to-night, my friends, I am not sorry. I relish the 
idea that Daniel Webster, and Peleg Sprague, and 
Judge Woodbury, and the rest of those men, slave- 
holders and the advocates or apologists for slavery, are 
looking down upon us to-night. I do not think there 
is any sight they could see that would so stir their 
bile, that would afflict their righteous souls so much, 
as to see the Abolitionists,—the primitive, original 
Abolitionists of Massachusetts gathered together on a 
festive occasion in Faneuil Hall, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the inception of that 
movement which they dreaded so much in the begin- 
ning, and which they have striven against so bitterly 
unto this day. I know it is a good sight for them to 
see, and to-night, I forgive the presence of the pic- 
ture; but my forgiveness will pass away with the 
occasion, and my contempt and hatred of it, and of 
the feelings which have induced that insult to the 
city and the State, will revive. (Applause.) 

I am undertaking to do, however, what is not pre- 
cisely in order; for I believe that the President, 
on such an occasion as this, is in a position answerable 
to that of Speaker in a deliberative assembly. He is 
called a ‘Speaker,’ Quasi lucus a non lucendo, because 
he is not allowed to speak. (Laughter and applause.) 
I shall, therefore, proceed to the performance of the 
proper duties of my office, by being, not eloquent my- 
self, but the cause of eloquence in others. I will pro- 
pose, if you please, this sentiment :— The new chapter 
in the History of America, which was opened twenty- 
five years ago by the organization of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society—may it soon be closed with the 
record of the accomplishment of its object, the com- 
plete, peaceful, unconditional abolition of American 
slavery. (Loud cheers.) 

There is but one man, my friends, who is entitled to 
answer to that sentiment, and that is the man who laid 
the corner-stone of the Anti-Slavery edifice—that 
temple on the walls of which we have been laboring, 
and on which such multitudes are now engaged, with 
various implements and in different ways. There is 
but one man, I say, who has a right to answer to this 
toast, and that is he who, a year before the formation 
of this Society, established the first anti-slavery paper 
in this country—with less than nothing, and without 
even the ghost of a subscription list, and who, by his 
labors during that year, created the material out 
of which the New England Society was formed, five 
and twenty years ago. I need hardly say that it is Mr. 
Garxison (prolonged cheering,) whom I call upon to 
speak to it. 

SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Having just vacated tie chair, on account of physi- 
cal debility, my part on this occasion must be a very 
subordinate one. 

The specific object which has brought us together 
is to commemorate the organization of the first Anti- 
Slavery Society in this country, on the basis of im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation. Up to that 
period, there had been various Societies formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the land,—a few even in the slave 
States,—with reference either to the abolition of slave- 
ry, at some indefinite period, or to the elevation and 
improvement of the free people of color. But they 
had no principle at their foundation ;—indeed, they 
had no foundation. The old delusive doctrine of 
gradual emancipation was the doctrine of the times; 
and while almost every body was declaring the exist- 
ence of slavery to be a sore evil and a great calamity, 
so almost every one was affirming that it would be a 
very dangerous thing to let all the slaves loose at once, 
with none of the restraints of mastership upon them. 
Of course, under these circumstances, no progress was 
made in changing public sentiment at the North, or in 
affecting the opinions of slaveholders at the South. 

} Of course, it was shooting arrows at the sun—not one 
i of them could reach the mark; and though the per- 
| sons engaged in those associations were unquestionably 
actuated by a deep sympathy for the enslaved, still, as 
they permitted the slaveholder to retain his slaves for 
the time being, they made no impression upon con- 
science, and nothing effectual was done. Of all those 
societies, I believe not one is now in existence, except 
the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, which was organ- 
ized in the days of Benjamin Fran«k ty, and of which 





which has just been read to you—that this is a time! he was the honored President as long as he lived. But 


for us to rejoice. 


take courage, it is the old-fashioned Abolitionists, 
(applause)—those who first came together five and 
twenty years ago, and have persisted in the good work 
until this day. 
of that number. I regret that my anti-slavery life 
does not extend so far back as that, and that I have 
no chance to have my name go down to posterity, 
written upon that scroll which will contain the names 
of the twelve who formed the original Anti-Slavery 
Society; for I recognize in the formation of that 
society a great historical fact. A century after the 
birth of Washington, the true idea of the absolute 
equality of man in all human rights before God, with- 
out regard to complexion or race, was for the first 
time, on the American continent at least, recognized. 
A body of men, few and feeble it is true, but mighty 
in faith, gathered themselves together for the purpose 
of accomplishing the complement of the American 
Revolution, and to make this nation free indeed. I 
think, that when we see what effect this movement 
has had over the whole country, we have reason to 
thank God, we have reason to take courage ; and that, 
to-night, we eat and we drink ‘to the glory of God.’ 
(Applause. ) 

There is another thing which comforts and delights 
my heart to-night, and that is, to think that we arc 
meeting here in this Hall. When we remember, that 
the child who was born on the day when Perec 
Spracve and Harrson Gray Oris stood on this 
platform, for the very purpose of arousing a mob te 
put down the freedom of the press; when they met 
here with the almost expressed and avowed, but cer- 
tainly with the positive and absolute intention of as- 
sisting the slaveholder to keep the slave in his chains ; 
when we remember, I say, that the child which was 
born that day, has but just attained its majority this 
year,—and remember that this Society, which Harnri- 
son Gray Orrs and his police searched through the 
streets of Boston to find, and at last discovered, in an 
obscure garret, with only one young printer and a 
negro boy, is here to-night in that very Hall, perform- 
ing, as it were, a great lustration, a great service of 

ification, to make this Hall clean again—this is 
something to be grateful for, and to encourage our 
hearts. (Cheers.) 

My friends, perhaps you are aware that I do not 
usually delight to see that picture in this place, [turn- 


If there are any people in this | 
country who have a right to rejoice, to thank God and ; 


I am sorry to say that I was not one | 


even that Society had more to do with those who were 
out of the house of bondage, or identified with the 
slaves by complexion, than with the abolition of slave- 
ry in the Southern portion of the republic. 


It was in the year 1829, at Baltimore, that the flag 
of Immediate Emancipation was unfurled to the breeze 
for the first time ; and then commenced that agitation 
which has since been growing more and more violent, 
until the whole land rocks as by a mighty earthquake. 
It proved to be the spear of Ithuriel, which, touching 
the toad of Slavery, caused it to start up in its own 
devilish shape. Then began a fierce and wide-spread 
persecution, and soon the waves of pro-slavery vio- 
lence swept over the land with the force of Niagara, 
carrying every thing before them for the time being. 

On the first of January, 1831, the first number of 
Tue Liserator was published in this city. During 
that year, efforts were made to organize an Anti-Slave- 
ry association ; but the whole year elapsed before even 
an apostolic number could be found willing to strike 
hands with each other, and take up this cause in the 
face of popular obloquy. I have before me the origi- 
nal records of this Society, as contained in this little 
book, which my esteemed friend, Francis Jackson, 
carefully preserves in his iron safe against all ‘ incen- 


diarism.’ (Laughter and applause.) I will read there-|1 


from a few extracts, to show you, briefly and precise- 
ly, when and how this organized movement originated. 

A preliminary meeting for conference was held at 
the office of Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., 21 State street, 
Dec. 16, 1832. The following persons were present :— 
David Lee Child, Ellis Gray Loring, Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Robert B. Hall, Oliver Johnson, Isaac Child, Josh- 
ua Coffin, John Cutts Smith, Isaac Knapp, and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. D. L. Child acted as chairman, and 


S. E. Sewall as secretary. Messrs. D. L. Child, Sew-| ; 
all, Garrison, Loring and Johnson were chosen acom- | i 


mittee to prepare a Constitution for an Anti-Slavery 
Society, * whose objects should be to benefit the color- 
ed population of the United States, bond and free, and 
to enlighten the public mind with respect to their true 
condition,’ &c. 

The second meeting was held Jan. 1, 1832, at the 


ert B. Hall, Alonzo Lewis of Lynn, J. Cutts Smith, 
Joshua Coffin, William J. Snelling, Isaac Knapp, Dr. 
Abner Phelps, Rev. Abijah Blanchard, Dr. Gamaliel 
Bradford, Ellis Gray Loring, Samuel E. Sewall, Isaac 





Child, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison. The committee prie 


viously chosen reported a Preamble and Constitution. 
The Preamble not being acceptable, it was recommit- 
ted. The Constitution was discussed and amended, 
when an adjournment was moved and carried. 

The third meeting was held Jan. 6, 1832, in the 
school-room underneath the African Baptist church 
in Belknap street. It was purposely held in that little 
room, and that obscure part of the city, with refer- 
ence to the historical significance of the event. The 
following white persons were present, besides a num- 
ber of colored citizens:—David Lee Child, Samuel 
Sewall, Thomas R. Sewall, Ellis Gray Loring, Isaac 
Child, Robert B. Hall, Joshua Coffin, William J. 
Snelling, Oliver Johnson, Arnold Buffum, John E. 
Fuller, Moses Thacher, Benjamin C. Bacon, Stillman 
B. Newcomb, Isaac Knapp, Henry K. Stockton, and 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. The committee on the Pream- 
ble reported a new draft, which was discussed, amend- 
ed; and with the Constitution adopted, as follows: 
PREAMBLE. 


We, the undersigned, hold that every n of full 
age and sane mind has a right to teatealtion freedom 


from personal bondage of whatsoever kind, unless im- 
posed by the sentence of the law for the commission 
of some crime; that man cannot, consistently with 
reason, religion, and the eternal and immutable prin- 
ciples of justice, be the property of man; that who- 
ever retains his fellow-man in bondage is guilty of a 
grievous wrong; that a mere difference of complexion 
is no reason why any man should be deprived of any 
of his natural rights, or subjected to any political disa- 
bility. 
While we advance these opinions as the principles 
on which we intend to act, we declare that we will 
not operate on the existing relations of society by other 
than peaceful means, and that we will give no coun- 
tenance to violence or insurrection. ! 
CONSTITUTION, 
Anrticie 1. This Society shall be called the New 
Encuanp Anti-Stavery Socrery. 
Anricte 2. The objects of the Society shall be to 
endeavor, by all means sanctioned by law, humanity 
and religion, to effect the abolition of Slavery in the 
United States; to improve the character and condi- 
tion of the free people of color; to form a correct 
public opinion in relation to their situation, rights and 
privileges with the whites. 
It happened, that of the persons present, only 
twelve were then prepared to sign the Constitution— 
all white persons. It was an apostolic number, indi- 
cating that it was a nation dead in trespasses and sins 
to be called to repentance in the old apostolic manner, 
with all fidelity and at all hazards. Again, it was the 
number legally required to constitute a jury, whose 
business it was to sit in judgment on the guilt of the 
country, for holding one-sixth portion of the people in 
fetters, and to pronounce sentence of condemnation ac- 
cordingly. (Applause. ) 

Some of our friends earnestly urged the omission 
of the shibboleth immeprarr EMANCIPATION, contend- 
ing that it would excite general alarm and opposition, 
and thus prevent any accession to our ranks; where- 
as, by striking it out, we could not fail to establish 
ultimately a flourishing Society. To this it was re- 
plied, that no doubt, by taking such a course, we 
might greatly increase; but in that case, we should 
be only occupying the ground which every man in 
the country professedly stood upon, at that time, and 
chasing the same phantom of ‘ gradualism’ to no pur- 
pose, and at the sacrifice of principle. It was strong- 
ly urged, moreover, that it would be alike unwise and 
unjust to say, that whoever retained his brother in 
bondage was guilty of a grievous wrong, for there were 
exceptional cases. Now how tame that language 
sounds! For if he who knocks an inoffensive man 
down is guilty of a grievous wrong, how much 
more when he takes away the rights and liberty of his 
victim after he is down, and makes him a chattel 
slave! This point could not be yielded, painful as it 
was to differ from those beloved friends, and to lose 
their co-operation on that occasion. Happily, they 
soon saw their error, and became the most prominent 
and useful members in the Society. 

The following are the names of the individuals who 
signed the Constitution : . 
Wa. Liorp Garrison, 
Oxiver Jounson, 
Roserr B. Hart, 
Arnotp Burrem, 

Joun E. Fuirier, 
Moses Tuacner, 


Josuva Corrry, 
Sritrman B. Newcome, 
Bensamin C, Bacon, 
Isaac Knapp, 

Wii J. SyEeLuixe, 
Henry K. Srockron, 

Of this number, Messrs. Snelling, Knapp and 
Stockton have witnessed ‘the last of earth.’ 

The following persons were elected officers of the So- 
ciety : 

President—Arnold Buffum. (1) 

Vice Presidents—James C. Odiorne, Alonzo Lewis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

Recording Secretary—Joshua Coffin. 

Treasurer—Michael H. Simpson. 

Counsellors—Moses Thacher, John E. Fuller, Oliver 
Johnson, Robert B. Hall, (2) Benjamin C. Bacon, and 
John Stimpson. 

The first public meeting of the Society was held 
on the 29th of January, in the Essex Street Church, 
(the only one accessible at that time, the present pas- 
tor of which is Rev. Nehemiah Adams!) when a 
very able address was delivered by Rev. Moses Thach- 
er, of which one thousand copies were printed and 
widely circulated, with great benéfit to the Anti-Sla- 
very cause. Mr. Thacher was at that time the editor 
of a Hopkinsian journal in this city, entitled ‘Tus 
Boston TreLrcraru,’ and both by his pen and voice 
boldly advocated the right of the oppressed to imme- 
diate and unconditional emancipation. His labors 
were invaluable at that period. Other public addres- 
ses were soon afterwards delivered in the same church, 
by Arnold Buffum and Robert B. Hall. The first 
agents of the Society were Arnold Buffum and Oli- 
ver Johnson. They did much by their lectures to 
call public attention to the subject of slavery. 


The earliest honorary members of the Society were 
Arthur Tappan and Rev. George Bourne, of New 
York ; Walliam Rawle, (the distinguished jurist and 
philanthropist,) of Philadelphia; Rev. Samuel J. 
May, and Rev. Simeon 8. Jocelyn, of Connecti- 
cut; Hon. Samuel Crafts, Rev. William A. Chapin, 
Hon. Augustine Clark, and Hazen Merrill, of Ver- 
mont; the venerable Moses Brown, of Providence, 
R. I.; William Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, John 
Ridgway, William Ridgway, and Josiah Wedgewood, 
of England. 





(1) Arnold Buffum was a member of the Society of 
Friends, which fact subsequently led an agent of the 
Colonization Society sneeringly to describe the Anti- 
Slavery association as ‘composed of ardent young men, 
having more blood than brains, with a Quaker at its 
head, and he a hatter’ ! 

(2) Robert B. Hall ran well for a time, and was 
quite efficient in his labors to advance the interests of 
the Society. At its first anniversary, he said— 


‘He thought that an analogy might be traced (with 
ttending 


upper chamber to consult ing the means they 
should employ to extend the new and to sup- 
plicate the blessings of Almigh ty No pomp at- 
tended the first prom of their creed. The 
world beheld and mocked—they were stigmatized as 
madmen and disturbers of the peace. Persecution of 


same place, at which were present D. L. Child, Rob- | has 








The first considerable donation to the Society was 
made by John Kenrick, Esq., of Newton, amounting 
to $150. In ‘the day of small things,’ it was a sum 
‘of great value. At the first annual meeting of the 


Society, in 1833, Mr. Kenrick was elected its Presi- 


dent, in the place of Arnold Buffum, resigned. 

At the same meeting, (Jan. 9, 1833,) on motion of 
William Lloyd Garrison, it was 

‘Resolved, That the formation of a Natrona. ANTI- 
Stavery Socrery is essential to the complete regen- 
eration of public sentiment on the subject of slavery, 
and to the speedy overthrow of that iniquitous sys- 
tem; and that the Board of be authorised 
to call a national meeting of the friends of abolition, 
for the purpose of organizing such a Society, at such 
time and place as they shall deem expedient.’ 

In April, 1833, the Society gave its countenance to 
a mission to England, party with reference to obtain- 
ing funds for a Manual Labor School, and partly 
for the purpose of undeceiving the Abolitionists of 
England, in regard to the real character and designs 
of the American Colonization Society. Having been 
chosen the delegate on that mission, I will here say, 
without going into particulars, that it was found un- 
advisable to ask for aid in England for the School, at 
that time; consequently, no funds were ever collected 
for it, and the scheme fell through. But the result of 
the mission, as concerning the Colonization Ssciety, 
was eminently successful. 

On my return from England, I renewed the pro- 
ject for forming a National Anti-Slavery Society; 
and in the month of December, 1833, a Convention 
was called in Philadelphia for that purpose, which 
resulted in the formation of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society. The Society, whose twenty-fifth anni- 
versary (since it formation) we are assembled here to 
commemorate, dropped its original title, the New 
Encuanp Anti-Stavery Sociery, and called itself 
the Massacuvuserrs Anti-Stavery Society, making 
itself auxiliary to the American Society. So rapidly 
did our sentiments spread over the free States, that 
we were enabled to put upon record the formation of 
something like two thousand Anti-Slavery Societies— 
State, county, town, &c.—before the unhappy divi- 
sion which took place in our ranks in 1840, through 
sectarian bigotry, and which greatly impoverished our 
resources and weakened our efforts for the abolition of 
slavery ; from the effect of which, our cause has never 
recovered. It is my conviction, in view of the won- 
derful progress we had made up to that time, that if 
the division had not taken place, and we had re- 
mained united as we began, we should have had, ere 
this, such a change in the public sentiment of the 
North, as perhaps would have settled the question 
before the present time, and emancipated eyery slave 
in the land. 

This division took place, ostensibly, on the ques- 
tion of allowing woman to raise her voice in behalf 
of the down-trodden and dumb slave. It will be 
deemed almost incredible, hereafter, that such could 
have been the fact. Not that the American Anti- 
Slavery Society undertook to determine the rights of 
woman, beyond its own limits, and its own beneficent 
object; but the spirit of religious intolerance rose up 
and said, ‘No woman, connected with the Society, 
shall be permitted to speak in public for the slave, or 
even to act upon any committee, because it is con- 
trary to Scripture.’ The first division took place in 
this Society, in 1839; the next, in the American So- 
ciety at New York, in 1840. I need not ask you how 
stands the question of Woman's Rights at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. President, it wofld be highly interesting, if 
there were time, and I were at all prepared to go into 
the particulars of our great movement, through all its 
eventful stages, to show what cause we have for re- 
joicing, in view of the wonderful progress that has 
been made. Truly, the cloud that was at first not 
larger than a man’s hand, now covers our whole 
American horizon. 

On this occasion, it is proper that atleast a passing 
reference should be made to some of those who, hay- 
ing espoused our cause at an early period, labored 
well and faithfully until they were called from earth 
to a higher and nobler sphere of action. I doubt not 
they are with us to-night in spirit, giving us their 
benediction, and bidding us not to be weary in well- 
doing. 

An early, disinterested friend of the cause was lost 
in the person of my former partner in business, Isaac 
Karr. He was a young man, a native of Newbury- 
port, (my own birth-place,) a printer like myself, who 
readily joined me in establishing The Liberator, with 
a hearty willingness to encounter whatever of hard- 
ship and self-denial there might be in the undertak- 
ing, and who took his share of the burden, nobly, gen- 
erously, I will not say, that if he had not joined me 
at a particular moment, I never should have started 
The Liberator—I am hardly prepared to say that; but 
I may say, that had he replied, in answer to my letter 
urging him to join me in that undertaking, ‘ No— 
the project is hopeless—it is chimerical to think of it,’ 
I might have been disheartened, and prevented from 
going forward. But he sent me a cheering word ; he 
said, ‘ Do not falter, do not give up; I will come and 
join you, and go on to theend.’ (Applause.) 

Another person who was of considerable service 
was Mr. Henny K. Srocxroy, the publishe: -f the 
Boston Telegraph, who never knew what tuuching 
meant. 

WittusM J. Syevtrne was another zealous and 
decided advocate of the slave, and the author of the 
preamble which I have read to you, and which occa- 
sioned the temporary division in our little forces at 
the African school-room. He was a man of much 
literary ability. 

Joun Kennick, of Newton, a venerable and noble 
philanthropist, was the second President of our Soci- 
ety, and was in office when he was called to his final 
account. He commenced his warfare against slavery 
as early as the time of the Missouri Compromise, in 
1819~'20. He expended several hundred dollars in 
publishing Anti-Slavery tracts suited to the times, 
sending them to members of Congress at Washington, 
and to men of influence in various parts of the coun- 
try. He very warmly gave us his support, not only 
by word of mouth, but by generous donations to the 
Society from time to time. 

. Another who was called to leave us in the hottest 
of the strife, and who was among the earliest to take 
the field, was Henry E. Benson, for atime Secretary of 
the Society. He was a highly promising young man, 
with a spirit ready for any trial, and wholly consecra- 
ted to this noble work of mercy. I will not dwell 
upon his case. There are ties too near to permit me 
to do so; but when he departed, we lost ‘a bright 
particular star.’ 

We can never forget our tried and inflexible friend, 
Henny G. Cuarman, for many years the faithful Treas- 
urer of our Society, whose example and position were 
of rare service at that time. Nor can we forget his 
sainted father, mother and sister, who are a)! gone to 
their reward ; gone to receive the plaudit—* Well done, 
good and faithful servants; enter ye in to the joy of 
your Lord.’ They gave to the cause their money, their 
testimony, their example, their position in society— 
great gifts, and worthy of all panegyric. . 

What a noble, world-embracing soul left us, when 
the dear, sainted Fotten was called away! How 
early he took up his cross, for the sake of the suffer- 
ing bondmen in our land! How early and how often 
he came to me in my humble retreat, and gave me 
his words of cheer, and went forth, looking obloqu 
and proscription serenely in the face, and sacrificing 
his professional life at Harvard, rather than to be false 
to the cause of Liberty which he had so earnestly 
espoused in the old world, and would not turn his back 
upon in the new. (Applause.) 

We lost a noble youth, full of the richest promise, 
in the person of 8. Orrver Torrey, whose early death 
was so feelingly commemorated in immortal verse by 
the poet of Freedom, Joan _G. Wuirtizr :— 


«Gone before us, O our brother, 


To the a ! 
bes. we for — 
“pone stan 
Who “ ane pao and beauty 
On the shrine 
Of a stern and lofty duty, 
With a faith like thine ? 
« . * e 
—— with over = our brother, 
n the ! 
Vainly oo pea for another 
In thy place to stand. 
Unto Truth and Freedom giving 
All thy early powers, 
Be thy virtues with the living, 
And thy spirit ours!’ 
Our cause met with another severe bereavement in 
the death of our beloved friend, CarHantve Sarcent, 
of this city, whose gifts to bond and free were frequent 
and generous, and whose interest in behalf of suffering 
humanity, universally, was as an unquenchable flame. 
In the removal of Joun M. Fisxe, of Worcester 
County, the slave lost an inflexible and tried friend, 
who, though called to pass through a fiery ordeal of 
religious proscription, in his own vicinity, in conse- 
quence of his abolitionism, remained true to the last. 
In Father Syowpen, whose venerable form will be 
remembered by many, we ever found a most zealous 
coadjutor, who was always invoking the blessings of 
Heaven upon this Society, and praying that God would 
send a fair wind to his Majesty’s ship, the ‘ Buzzard,’ 
engaged on the African coast in the suppression of the 
piratical slave trade. 
James G. Barnapors was another colored friend, 
whose zeal and fidelity were ever conspicuous. He 
was for several years a respected member of the Board 
of Managers. 
More recently, we have lost a firm friend in Dea. 
Joun Rocenrs, of this city, who began early and con- 
tinued late in the good cause, and for many years was 
also a member of the Board. I believe he was a de- 
scendant of the veritable John Rogers, burned at 
Smithfield. I know he had so much of the martyr 
spirit in him as never to have faltered in the path of 
Anti-Slavery duty. 
Among the most revered of our number was that 
patriarchal, good old man, Sern Spracvur, of Duxbu- 
ry, Whose presence was ever a benediction, whose fac- 
ulties time left unimpaired to the close of his long and 
useful use, who added to the wisdom of age the fire 
and enthusiasm of youth, and whose latest watch- 
word was, ‘ No Union with Slaveholders !’ 

I might allude to another, who, though he did not 
continue with us to the end, but became alienated by 
sectarian narrowness of mind, was, for a considerable 
time, of immense service to our cause in its in- 
fancy. I refer to the late Rev. Amos A. Puxnrs, who 
lost his pulpit in this city, in consequence of preach- 
ing an anti-slavery gospel, and who published a work 
in 1833, elucidating the nature of slavery, the sin of 
making property of man, and the duty of immediate 
emancipation, in a manner so masterly as never to 
have been surpassed by any writer since that time. 
The book, although a small one, was an encyclopedia 
of fact, argument, illustration and logic. 

Mr. President, the list might be greatly extended ; 
but passing from those who have gone from us, let us 
turn, for a moment, to the living. I wish here to pay 
my respectful homage and grateful tribute to all who, 
at that early period, or at a later day, were ready to 
espouse our still unpopular movement, and to give me 
the right hand of fellowship, in the good work of abol- 
ishing American slavery. Time will not allow me to 
go into particulars, nor can I do any justice to my feel- 
ings. Yet a few personal references may be pardoned 
on an occasion like this. You spoke, sir, [Mr. Quincy, ] 
of not having the honor of being one of the original 
twelve. No matter. He who comes in at the eleventh 
hour is just as worthy of his reward as he who began 
with the beginning. (Applause.) I know when you 
did begin. It was not in the eleventh hour, nor in the 
hour of triumph; it was not when all was calm and 
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The Apostolic Twelve, who gathered the first Ang 
Slavery Church on the principle of Immediate Aba 
tion, a quarter of a century” ago—May the faith ve 
which they began their work soon be rewarded by * 
coming sight! ‘ 

I call upon Oxtver Jounson to address you, 

SPEECH OF OLIVER JOUNSoy, 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentk men : 

If I ever coveted the gift of eloquence, I do 
I remember well the dark, dismal night, twenty-live 
years ago, when, with a few others, I went to a 
obscure African school-house, and organized the Anti 
Slavery Society whose anniversary we are here assem. 
bled to commemorate. I remember the hopes with 
which we entered into 


$0 now, 


that enterprise, and I believe 
that I may speak for those associated with me at the 
time, as well as for myself, when I say, that we looked 
to the triumph of our cause in less than half the tine 
which has since elapsed. We had no suspicion, si, 
of the magnitude of the work in which we were e- 
gaged, or of the length of time which it would m 
quire to accomplish that work. 

I wish it were in my power to give you « 
iscences of that occasion. ae 
to look back to the few documents which we have 
upon record, containing the facts in connection with 
that interesting event, and little time to consult my 
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I have had very little 


But one thing I remember, which 
occurred on the evening when we finally adopted ow 





sunshine; it was not when popularity had begun to 
perch upon our standard, Sir, you joined us in the 
darkest hour; in times when the spirit of violence 
swept every where over the land, with irresistible and 
demoniacal fury. I appeal to those who hear me, 
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Garrison said—‘ Friends, we meet to-night in ths 
obscure school-house; before many years, we wil 
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whether there has been any one in our ranks who has 
stood more erect, whose vision has been more clear, or 
whose fidelity to the cause has been more admirable, 
than our honored chairman Epmunp Quincy. (Loud 


Here is my beloved and eloquent friend WenprL. 
Puriurrs, (Loud cheers.) He was not in the little 
school-room, nor with the twelve who signed the 
Constitution. What then? He has more than made up 
for it since; yes, many times over. (Applause.) But 
he was no laggard, having espoused the cause in a 
most trying hour. 
the end, come what may. (Cheers. ) 


position in society, no influential connections, to hold 
us back, or to sacrifice; but with regard to him on 
my left hand, (Mr. Quincy,) and him on my right 
had, (Mr. Putiurrs,) they had every thing to tempt 
them to turn aside, and refuse to take up the cross. 
I do noi like to praise men in their presence; but 1 
did want to say this much of those who have shown 
themselves to be above that ‘ fear of man which bring- 
eth a snare.’ (Loud applause.) I must also be per- 
mitted to refer to our honored friend Francis Jack- 
son, the President of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society. (Applause.) I thank God he ‘still lives’! 
(Renewed applause.) He has been a pillar of strength 
and glory in the cause ever since his espousal of it un- 
der such memorable circumstances in the mobocratic 
times of 1835. What firmness, what fidelity, what 
liberality of heart and purse, have characterized his 
course since he first put his hand to the plough! And 
he has never once looked back. God bless him! Yes, 
God witl bless him ; and the blessings of those who 
are ready to perish shall rest upon his honored head ! 

Indulging in personal recollections like these, 
it would be unpardonable in me not to mention the 
name and services of my beloved friend, Samvet J. 
May, who expected to be with us to-night, but whom 
a just concern for the health of his invalid son has 
obliged to hasten to Syracuse without delay. I had 
relied upon him to give us some most interesting 
reminiscences on this occasion, and deeply regret the 
necessity of his absence. For warmth of soul, for 
moral intrepidity, for untiring devotion, in the cause 
of the oppressed, from the earliest period till now, I 
know of none more worthy of honor than Samvet J. 
May. (Applause.) 

Most happy, sir, am I to see with us this evening, 
one to whom, personally, I am deeply indebted for 
the cheering countenance and aid he extended to me, 
even before the commencement of Tue Lingrator— 
who gave to this Society his most zealous support, 
when most it needed friends—and who has adhered 
to our cause with absolute fidelity to his own highest 
convictions of duty, intimidated by no loss of profes- 
sional reputation or business—I allude to my beloved 
friend, Samuer E. Sewaut, Esq. May he live to see 
the successful termination of the struggle in which he 
so promptly enlisted at its commencement! A simi- 
lar tribute do I wish to pay to my other honored 
friend, who began at the ‘ beginning of the end,’ Evxis 
Gray Loxina, Esq. 

Not less gratefully to be appreciated were the ef- 
forts of my early coadjutor and esteemed friend, O1.1- 
ver Jounson. In clearness of vision and devotion of 
soul, he has ever been among the truest of the true. 
And what a magnificent gift to our cause was the 
genius of Wurrtier, bursting forth like a flame, and 
inspiring ten thousand hearts by its electric glow! 
Who can measure the irfluence of his anti-slavery 
songs upon the public sentiment of the North? No 
bard has Freedom found, in any age or clime, com- 
parable to him. 





cheers.) I think he is a large chip of a noble block—a_ 
block of genuine Quincy granite. (Renewed applause.) | 


I think we may rely upon him to. 


There is this to be said in regard to most of us: we | 
belonged to the ‘ dead level of humanity.’ We had no | 


was fulfilled long ago. It was fulfilled first by ou 
| enemies, next by ourselves, and is fulfilled agen 


to-night, as I trust it will be many times more, 

I thought, Mr. President, you were a little cruel up 
our stately friend who looks down upon us here to- 
| night from this canvass—{Webster.] He complained, 
| while he ‘ yet lived,’ of the torment which he suf- 

fered from what he snecringly called the ‘rubs 

dub of abolition.’ I submit whether you did not ove 
| it to magnanimity not to disturb him more, now tat 

he is dead, with that agitation that tormented him s 
: while living. I hope he looks down upon this scene 
with different feelings from those which actuated him 
! while in the body. I hope he has come to think bet 
ter of it, as he has come to take larger views of the 
| question. 

Mr. President, I am thankful to God for the privi- 
lege of having labored, according to my ability, in 
this great cause for twenty-five year. ‘The cause owes 
little to me ; but, sir, I owe every thing to the cause- 


d me 


The cause found mt 
It has broken the cbaiss 
I trust, (iod’s fe 


every thing. (Loud cheers.) 
the slave of party and sect. 
which bound me, and made me, 
man. (Applause.) We have been accused, at various 
times, of hostility to the Church in th 
I have been reminded to-night, as I have been oot 
my mind back upon the history ot the past, of — 
that just before the annual m eting of the New m 
land (now the Massachusetts) Anti-Slavery 500 7 
I was deputed as a committee to search the eh 
Boston for a clergyman who would consent 9° 
that meeting with prayer; and I give you 7 é 
when I say, that, making out a list of such clergy® 
as we supposed to be most friendly, 
be friendly, to the cause—some ten oF 
ed upon every one of them, and found 5 wa 
was willing to perform that sery ice; and 1 ca rene 
to my friend—a man with whom I had been for* 


nis ~movemes> 


word 
or most likely 
twelve—l 
not one who 


ha pal] nevét 
time intimate—Rev. Amos A. Phelj v1 bir be 
forget the reluctance and hesitation "v bd 
son e OM * 

that service. We ™ 
came forward to perform Je to boll 


idea at that time that it would be possil 


anti-slavery meeting without the benedi¢ oa “ 
‘ : » had to BF 

gyman. We had no concepvion that a : 

this great battle with the Church, in whe 


1 ‘ "¢ took it for granted, 
nso longengaged. We 10 . * to have the 


of ace 
is 
h we bere 
in toe 


us, that whatever other influe 
against us, we should at least h 
her mighty influence, on our side; - 
of reformers paid honest and earnest ane os 
gy and the Church, we did so; and we ae 
confidence in them inch by inch, and only ‘adit 
could not help it—because it bec 
we went forward im the cause, 
tate to the great principles of Liberty. 
And let me say, Mr. President, that t 
Church, in refusing its co-operation pi 
Slavery movement, was false, not mere He of 
ciples of Liberty, : . 
tianity which she herself profese™ 
Anti-Slavery movement was one Mas ber that i 
Church had taught us. I well seme te 
The land was shaking under the influence 
thodox denominations. The people ne count? 
revivals of religion, and the clergy af : en oa 
discovered a new truth, or resuscitatec wi 
which they said had been forgotte 


ave the ( hureb, ¥ 
f ever apt 
the cit” 
oe 


ame mauife 
that they wert 


he Amee® 
p the 4* 


hat 


0 
for yeas! os 


0 
F r to repent at once - 
the duty of every sinne from the Church. a ; 


I learned that doctrine My geo 
preached in my ears from mY re ne West 
Mr. Ganrnison, learned it there, pir iy 


. Ch 
ply took the old, radical iden which a nd agp? 
taught us with rogard to sin in general, 





. * + p we 

simplicity of our hearts, that we pee 

Church on our side ; that whoevet else ri cial 
nces might ee d 
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Any ‘ Get off the 
(Treat enthusi . 
"8 Well with the 


ids, I think the 
< Progress, when 
can church down 
reached this it. 
Cheers.) It ha, 
eans; but it has 
n it puts on the 
: refreshment, at 
~) 


Wwe have here to- 
| leaped upon the 
one who put his 
'gineer himself 
1 whom you will 
it he commenced 
0 uNceasingly uy. 
ti-Slavery cause, 
lity. I will give 


ed the first Anti. 
mmediate Abolj- 
ay the faith with 
* rewarded by be- 


dress you, 


SON, 


nce, I do so now. 
ight, twenty-five 
I went to a very 
ganized the Anti- 
e are here assem- 
r the hopes with 
ise, and I helieve 
i with me at that 
y, that we looked 
ian half the time 
nO suspicion, sir, 
tich we were en- 
ich it would re- 


you some remin- 
d very little time - 
which we have 
connection with 
e€ to consult my 
emember, which 
ally adopted our 
we had all signed 
instrument, Mr. 
to-night in this 
y years, we will 
t that prophecy 
ed first by our 
s fulfilled again 
mes more. 
little cruel upon 
jpon us here to- 
Ile complained, 
| which he suf- 
led the ‘rub-a- 
you did not owe 
1 more, now that 
ormented him so 
upon this scene 
ich actuated him 
me to think bet- 
gor views of the 


od for the privi- 7 
‘o my ability, in 7 


. The cause owes © 


ag to the cause— — 


cause found me 
roken the chains 
rust, God's free- 7 
used, at various 
this movement. 
rave been casting 
past, of the iact, 
if the New Eng- | 
Slavery Society, 
arch the city of 
consent to open 
vo you my word 
‘such clergymen 
sr _most likely to 
‘twelve—I call- | 
nd not one ¥ho | 
and I came back 
1d been for some 
I shall never 
with which he} 
» We had n° F 
sible to hoki 
diction of aclet | 


we had to fight 7 


through twenty-six States for years. 











lavery ; 
RFS sla oat upon the nation to repent of its 
occ was the sum and substance of our fanati- 
‘ts» this we were mobbed, persecuted, from city 
i I am reminded here to night of one event 

» wed the organization of this Society, and 
. “1. effort of a Judge then upon the bench in 
 . ure the indictment of Tus Linerator 
A jolitionists at common law. I allude to 
her, then sitting upon the bench of the 
Court. His charge to the Grand Jury, in 
membered by all those who are famil- 
isc in its early history. He contended 
duty of the courts and juries at the 


it that no incendiary documents were 


Thet 


x rth for the purpose of stirring up ex- 
South. Now, what achange! True, 
ar n its triumph, but how much has 
The day of mobs has gone by, I trust. 
-tern conflicts yet before us, and my prayer 
that we may all be found faithful. (Ap 
t, I could detain you long ; but I think 
serve your edification if I stop here. 
pp psipext—My friends, Mr. Jonnson gave 
: feeling which I am sure is appreciated 
st is, that whether we have done, or 
y good to the slave by enlisting in 
ry movement, we have done an infi- 
ai lves; and it will be perceptible in 
If it were possible that the Anti-Slavery 
id fail of final success, (which, thank 
«sible, as long as He sits on the throne 
i if it were possible, I say, that the 
~ movement could fail, and that slavery 
for ever, and generation after generation 
’ -ch in chains across this continent to their 
: ill, this nation and the world would owe a 
ebt to the Anti-Slavery movement, for the 
f the freedom of the press and the free- 
}) which they have achieved. ( Applause.) 
{bolitionists that the North owe a free 
« moment; and it is to the Abolitionists— 
stency, and their determination to be 
scaso! and out of season, whether men would 
hether they would forbear—that men are | 
| for the privilege of being allowed to say what | 
vill sl] subjects, throughout, at least, the 
ilf of this country. 
ou, therefore, this sentiment: 





f Speech~—The vindication of which has 
rreat incidental vietory of the Anti-Slavery 
i which would entitle it to the lasting, 


inkind, were it possible it should fail of 


t ' 
,a 


tory. 
: | 


ire vou will agree with me that I could call | 
e more fittingly to respond to a sentiment | 


speech, still more to freedom of speech, | 


Weypewt Puriors. (Loud applause.) 
spEMCH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Mr. } ( 

[he first time I ever heard my voice in this Hall 

were endeavoring to send to 

from Boston. I do not know what I 

it was something fitting, for I 


w it the time we 
Ait 1 rebuk 
t | presume 
recollect I got hissed for five minutes. (Applause.) 
I do not know any better test of anti-slavery fidel- 
than to have found out, in our progress, by our 
efforts, the obstacles to freedom in our own 


country. Our cause has been an Education. I remem- 


the mood in which I entered these walls. I had 
here before, to listen to Sullivan, to Quincy, to 
Blake, to Otis, to Webster, to all the Boston orators. 
[ supposed that I lived in a land of freedom ;—I have 
learn that I live in a land of slaves. I think 


that the great service which these twenty-five years 
have rendered to freedom is to unmask the bastard | 
Republic. The friend behind me (Mr. Gaxrisoy) | 

masked the barbarism of the streets. Riot ruled 
Cuaries Sum- 
s unmasked—what shall I say ?—the assassins 
Senate. (Applause.) The great service that 
Massachusetts, in this cause, has rendered to the na- 


We did 


s that she has revealed her to herself. 








tknow the atmosphere that surrounded us. This 
{ uwealth is called the mother of isms. It is | 
t She is the brain of the Union, and furnishes it | 
with its ideas. (Cheers.) Into the great well of the 
Senate, which men thought a wholesome fountain of | 
sweet water and pure air,—into that great well of the | 
Senate, full of foul gases, we dropped a great mass of 


lough [pointing to the picture of Webster behind 

It did no harm ; made a rumbling noise, and fell 
dead to the bottom. We dropped the whining span- 
icl, Elward Everett, (laughter and applause,) and 
heard nothing but an indistinct yelp. We dropped 
the soap-bubble, brilliant and gay, Winthrop, and it 
vanished. (Applause. ) 
from the burning heart of Cuartes Sumner, and lo! 


We dropped a torch, lighted 


! (Great applause.) 

We have brought truth to reveal the riot that was 
Twenty-five 
Poli- 
It stands on 
The white man has begun to feel that 


wut us; that is all we have done. 
rk to teach the nation her own state. 
travelled up to a certain point. 
ierensive, 
ain is round his neck. As Lamartine said, 
‘Man never fastens a chain round the heel of his 
God's own hand does not fasten the 
rend round the neck of the oppressor.’ We 
litso. The North is stirred up to the de- 


The bit- 


¥, that 


tensive. Politics stands on the defensive. 
t of that book is, it is azgressive {alluding to 
the record from which Mr. Garrison had read]. 
Like the scroll of the prophet, the nation is foreed 
is little book. It has been trying to eat 
ty-five years, and has not yet swallowed 


Where 


eat t 
lor twer 


st word in it—* Anti.” (Loud cheers.) 


stands Henny Witson—nobly stands Heyrxy Wui- 
“Sy (applause )—in the Senate of the United States ? 
The vanguard of the political idea—on the defen- 
sive the glory of this movement is, that it con- 
fees its purpose —aggression—attack. We have 
ng to do with defending the white man; our 

sx ‘ggressive,—to free the slave. (Loud cheers.) 





cs cannot join in that effort. The de- 
‘ of some of our political friends has been that 
he Dutchman, who, when his cloak did not come 
‘ough round his neck, cut off a piece from 
>ottom and patched it on the top;—what they 
take from one place, they put on another; it is the 
The politics that is | 

Wanted is the polities that expands with the occasion, 
‘ cutting off from one end and piecing on the other. | 
Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, is barking at Wutson | 
day. The dog Noble is at his old hole. ( Applause.) | 
He thinks Gaxnison is in it; and Mr. Witson is} 
: telling him that Garrison is not there. The | 
ith has suspected, for years, that every politician | 
¥A0 came to Washington brought Garrison in his 
sat-pocket, and like a well-bred spaniel, she has 
ismelling round and round to find him. I hope 
—_ politician will go there soon, who, instead of 
——s and marking out his position, will say— 
Gentlemen, I have got him here! (Applause.) I 
tame on purpose to bring him! I brought him be- 
ie would not come himself!’ (Loud cheers.) 
‘rend (Mr. Garrison] said, in the first piece 
That is what 
* tor Sag the men at Washington—‘ Don't apologise ! 
a cage ‘ what they charge you with; no matter for 
, a Mey make you responsible, Let your fruits 
ae your purposes.’ You know there were a hun- 
me abe once who went from Racine to Milwaukie, 
Cnitea ae of freeing a fugitive slave from the 
eae tates jail. They landed on the wharf, hay- 
the a own blacksmith with them ; and the mob by 
ea 4: asked—* What did you come for?’ Not 
a. ‘Ww hat are you about?’ Not a syllable. 
“st as their own muskets, they marched from the 





“sue old garment, after all. 


CAuse 
Our 


“e ever wrote, «I will not apologise ! ' 


We say ¢ 


— 
THE L 











silence was the blacksmith’s hammer on the locks of 
the jail of Milwaukie; and the first human voice that 
was heard was that of the rejoicing fugitive, when he 
leapt into the arms of his friends. (Loud applause.) 
Now, when we send men up to Washington, in the 
triumph of that politics which I hope is coming, I 
trust they will not try to explain how they are not 
Garrisonians, and why they are not Garrisonians, but 
with a silence as sublime as that of the armed men of 
Racine, they will march to the very Bastile of Amer- 
ican Slavery, and let the emancipated slave speak 
their purpose, when he kneels at the feet of our friend 
here, and thanks God for having given him a heart! 
(Prolonged applause.) 

But, my friends and Mr. President, these moments 
are too precious for any one of us to occupy many, 
and I see a great many faces before me from whom 
we ought to hear; and you will allow me, therefore, 
to hope that every one here will give his voice— 
short, brief, emphatic—to this rejoicing at the twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, and to hope that before it reaches another 
quarter century, it will be able to find its ‘railroad 
station,’ not herein the city of Boston, but perhaps in 
the capital of a glorious Northern Confederacy. (En- 
thusiastic applause.) Do you ask me where we will 
Any where! What we will make 
the conditions? Give the South every thing, and 
pay the national debt besides; and give her a thou- 
sand dollars a head to relieve us from the Cushings, 
the Hallets, the Hillards, the Everetts, and the other 


draw the line? 


law in such a manner as to accomplish the true end 

thereof,—the protection of the weak against the 

strong. I call uponJoun A. Axprew, Esq. (Cheers-) 
SPEECH OF J. A. ANDREW, ESQ. 


Mr. President : 

I recognise no propriety, in ‘the eternal fitness of 
things,’ that, at half past ten o'clock, and before such 
a company, and in this presence of eloquent men, 
many of whom have not yet spoken, I should attempt 
to make a speech,—and I shall not. I certainly om 
no orator, as Purturs is, nor am I a prophet, like 
Gannisox; I am neither poet nor preacher, like my 
brother CxarKe, and (saving the presence of the 
Chairman !) no wit, like Dr. Byies.* (Laughter and 
applause.) Nor can I boast of any distinguished 


military honors, like our friend ‘ General ’ Hiecrnson, 
who serves the church militant in both colors,—Sun- 
days in black, and, I suppose, when he puts on his 
military dress, with his red coat on other days; be- 
longing, as I trust, to the true church militant, and 
belonging also, as I trust we shall all belong, in 
all senses, hereafter, to the church triumphant. 


' I suppose, however, that my name was placed upon 


the list of expected speakers to-night, somewhat on 
the prineiple on which they used, some years ago, in 
New Hampshire, to organize their courts. In order 
to infuse some of the popular element into the judi- 
ciary, to make it more democratic, and perhaps more 
sensible, too, than it might be if composed only of 
men called, technically, ‘learned in the law,’ they 
used to place by the side of the actual judge on the 


doughfaces. (Laughter and applause.) But we will] bench, somebody who knew nothing about law, and 


take the nation that has been created in these twenty- | was therefore called ‘the ornamental justice.’ 


That 


five years,—the fresh, young, true, American heart, | did not imply that he was good looking, but only that 
and shape institutions, not parchments; and be able to| he was not useful! (Laughter.) And by that same 
realize the dream of all our anti-slavery experience, | token, Mr. President, I may claim to consider myself 
that it will be possible, in this city of great names, so only an ‘ ornamental’ speaker. 


dear to us all, for any man to tell his real name on the 
highway, and defy the world to come and take him. | ¢ 


But it just occurred to me, 8 moment ago, that al- 
hough we might deem ourselves to be surrounded by 


(Applause. ) the spirit presences of great patriotic and patriarchal 

What I wish to do is to stretch Massachusetts un-/ men, whose voices, years gone by, rang along the 
til she covers thirty-one States, (cheers); and to make} arches of this venerable hall, we have also the privi- 
the old Commonwealth for that purpose so hot that} jege of believing that we are in the immediate perso- 
neither a slaveholder nor a doughface can tread her! na} presence of men who will be great historic names 


soil. 
matter of history. 


When we have done it, this Society will be a/ in the centuries which are to come. (Low’l applause.) 
We shall go on and claim new} And differing from them as I do on some questions of 


victories, new ideas. The great claim that I think | method and policy, and some questions of mere casu- 
we can make on the intellect of the country is, that istry, 1 am yet proud to pay my homage to those 
to this platform is owing the only discussion of social} whose early prescience, whose great capacity, whose 
questions that the generation has known. Let me | prilliant powers, whose constant fidelity, whose inex- 
conclude with advising every Abolitionist to shrink tinguishable zeal, have already made the Anti-Slave- 
from no charge of introducing extraneous questions. ry enterprise of the United States of America the 
My boast is, that when in the volumes of our states- | most brilliant and memorable public performance of 
men,—of Clay, Webster, and every other,—you could | our time and of American history. (Applause. ) 


find no great social question touched,—when their 


As I sit down, sir, you will permit me to recal to 


speeches are dead, because transient,—when their] the memory of the audience the name of one, not an 
cowardice was apparent from the very fact that they} American, who, more than twenty years ago, first re- 
dared not analyze the social wrongs that lay around | yealed to me the idea of an orator ;—one whose mar- 
them,—the very service that has earned us the epi- | vellous powers of speech attracted audiences to listen 
thets of ‘traitor’ and ‘infidel,’ is, that in an age| to the most unwelcome of subjects, and to a man who, 


| swallowed up by materialism, smothered in old insti-| as a foreigner, had no special claims upon an Ameri- 
tutions, this enterprise, beginning with a single pur-| can audience ;—one who, only a few years ago, re- 
| pose, has enlarged the intellect of the continent to | visited us, giving us the privilege, who had heard him 


grapple with all social questions—Woman—Punish- | before, to hang once more upon his eloquent lips ;— 


ment—Peace—and every other great idea. 
have all been kept alive in the cauldron of our agita- | ¢ 


These} a man who, to the finest gifts of eloquence, added 


he warmest and most capacious heart ;—who dedicat- 


tion, and earned us, properly, deservedly, the title of | ed the earliest dew of his youth to the beauty and 


‘infidel’ and ‘traitor.’ 
could be at peace in the presence of sin ! 
a State that was a magnificent conspiracy against jus- | t 
tice! (Applause.) If in the bosom of such a Church, 


‘Infidel’ to a Church that | dignity of Philanthropy, and who, during all his life, 
‘Traitor’ to| has been true to the noble instincts which directed 


he commencement of his public career. You will 


have anticipated me, when I ask this aucience to 


and in the streets of such a State, there is any man} drink to the health, prosperity and happiness of 


reluctant to take the epithets of ‘traitor’ and ‘ infi- | ( 
del,’ he has not yet been baptized into the spirit which 
our cause demands. He has not been educated to 
comprehend the great social wrong that demands his 
efforts. 
and excuse and extenuation, stretch out your hands, 
and demand of Pulpit and Senate that they never 


izornce THomrson. (Prolonged applause.) 


* We are led to infer from this, that Mr. Andrew 
has faith in the popular belief that the author of the 
brilliant and witty letters in the Tribune, over the 
Gird up your loins, and instead of apology | signature ‘ Byles,” is none other than Epmunp Quincy, 
Esq.— Rep. 


[Remainder next week.] 








forget that Garrisonianism is infidelity and is treason ! 
(Loud applause.) 





“tine Ohe Diberator. 


taken his seat, and the gentleman who preceded him, 
have spoken to you often on the relation of the church 
and the clergy to the Anti-Slavery movement, and of 
the rebuke and the discipline which the Abolitionists 
have felt themselves called upon to bestow upon those 
institutions. Now, it is within our recollection how we 
have been called upon, from time to time, to unfrock 
the priest and excommunicate the church. It was 
not, however, as you well understand, from any want 
of reverence, originally, towards the church or the 
clergy, but it was owing to the position which they 
chose to assume towards the Anti-Slavery movement, 
embodying what we conceive to be the most vital 
truth of Christianity. Still, my friends, we have no 
natural antipathy to ministers, as such. We are hap- 
py to receive them on our platform, and to treat them 
precisely as if they were as good as any of us! We 
do not set ourselves up as so much better than the 
ministers and the church, as is sometimes pretended. 
Our estimation of them is entirely dependent upon 
how they behave themselves. If they act well their 
part, and are faithful to their trust, we are happy to 
give them an encouraging hand, and a word of com- 
fort. I am happy to say, that we have several rever- 
end gentlemen here this evening; and to show you 
how perfectly free from prejudice we are against the 
cloth, I shall call upon Rev. James Freeman Ciarke. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Crarke said: Mr. President,—If I did not ac- 
cept your invitation, it might be said that your decla- 
ration, that you were not bigoted, was a mere figure of 
speech. I must allow you to say, that a preacher 
actually did speak in your meeting. 

I thought, when I received your invitation to this 
Hall, that I would like to write some poetry to read. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHU- 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
BOSTON, JANUARY 9, 1857. 





SETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
The Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Mas- 


sacnusetts Anti-Sitavery Society will be held in 
Bostox, on Tuvrspay and Fripay, Jan. 29th and 
30th, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., each day, 
and holding morning, afternoon and evening sessions. 


The result of the late Presidential struggle, though 


indicative of a growing unity of sentiment and pur- 
pose, in all the Free States, to resist the further ex- 
tension of slavery, shows that a mighty work yet 
remains to be accomplished to divorce the North from 
all complicity with slavery at the South, in a religious, 
political, and governmental sense. Surely, at a time 
when the slave oligarchy were never more active in 
carrying their nefarious designs into execution,—hav- 
ing the army and navy, the treasury, and all the de- 
partments of the national government at their control, 
with a strong majority in both houses of Congress on 
their side,—it is not for the friends of freedom to 
take their repose because so many cheering victories 
have been won since the great struggle commenced, 


but rather a time to be more determined and self-sac- 


rificing, ‘forgetting the things that are behind,’ and 
pressing onward to the goal of UNIVERSAL EMANCIPA- 
Tron, that ours may indeed be ‘ the land of the free 
and the home of the brave,’ and no longer cursed 
and disgraced by the most hideous form of despot- 
ism now existing on earth. 


A large and general attendance of the friends of 


I did not succeed in doing that; I have written some | the Anti-Slavery cause is urgently invited. 


verses, Not exactly that ; I have written some rhyme, 
if you will allow me to read it. (Loud applause.) © 

[For the admirable ‘rhyme’ of Mr. CLarxz, see the 
fourth page. It was repeatedly and warmly applaud- 
ed during its delivery.] 

Tue Presinent—lI think, my friends, you will agree 
with me, that if all ministers preached sermons from 
notes like that, and with such an ‘improvement,’ there 
would be very few come-outers left. ( Applause.) 

But we are not only catholic and liberal as to the 
church,—we not only open our platform to ministers, 
but we invite all professions to it. We do not say, 
*Wo unto you, lawyers!’ any more than ‘ Wo unto 
you, priests!’ provided they bring forth works of 
righteousness. Those lawyers who do truly vindicate 
the great majesty of law, for whut it is, as the per- 
fection of human reason, the reflection of the Divine 
mind, the expression of the will of God as to the 
civil conduct of men, and who endeavor to make use 
of the institutions which men have provided, in fee- 
ble approximation to the Divine law, for each other's 
protection, and, above all, for the protection of the 
weak,—we welcome such. men among us; we give 
them the right hand of fellowship; we honor the 
lawyer who holds up the egis of the Common Law, 
which has come down to us from our old Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, between the blow aimed by the 
master and the heart of the slave; and we welcome 
him to our table and our platform. And I am happy 
to say, we have such men. My honored friend here 
on my left [Samvurn E, Sewatt]—how much has he 
done towards vindicating the rights of the fugitive 
slave in this city! (Cheers.) How many hearts beat 
quicker, how many eyes fill, at the mention of his 
name! Honor to him! Honor to those who have 
followed, and who have accompanied him in this 
work of mercy and of justice ! 

We have another gentleman here, who has honora- 
bly distinguished himself in this manner ; a man infe- 
rior to no member of the New England bar in his 
clear understanding of the true nature and objects of 








“*arf to the jail, and the first sound that broke their 


human law, and in his endeavors to apply the rules of 


On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Ronert F. Wautcvt, Sec. 





THE FANEUIL HALL FESTIVAL. 
The Anti-Slavery Festival, held in Faneuil Hall on 


Friday evening last, more than realized the highest 
expectations as to its results, and will long be a pleas- 
ant remembrance in the minds of all who were pres- 
ent—a company of four hundred persons, remarkable 


for their intellectual ability, moral worth, far-reach- 


ing philanthropy, and devotion to the cause of free- 
dom. 
present number to an excellent report of its proceed- 
ings by Mr. Yernrnron, and yet are compelled to de- 
fer the speeches made by Tuomas W. Hiaernson, 


We have devoted a very large portion of our 


Parxer Pirissvry, Cuaries C. Burtercs, Frepe- 
rick Frormineuam, and Wiiuam F, Caannive, 
until our next paper. The company began to assem- 
ble at,6 o'clock, and the proceedings terminated pre- 
cisely at 12 o'clock. It was an occasion historically 
worthy of commemoration in the time-honored ‘ Cra. 
die of Liberty.’ To use the language of Lower :— 
‘O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn, 
Through which the splendors of the new day burst ! 


How like an equal it shall greet the sea. 
O small beginni are great and strong, 
Based ona faithful heart and wearileas teain ; 


Prete cette. mak comiceieae ata 





124 Washington street, will send a copy of this ele- 
gant lithographic Print, by mail, free of postage, to 
any part of the country, for the same price it is sold 
in this city—$1.50. Or he will send along with it its 
companion-picture, the ‘Cuampions or Frerpoy,’ for 
$3.00—safely done up. This is a very liberal offer. 
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£8" Friends of Freedom! rally next Thursday !! 
STATE DISUNION CONVENTION. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Worcester, believ- 
ing the result of the recent Presidential Election to 
involve four years more of pro-slavery government, 
and a rapid increase in the hostility between the two 
sections of the Union; 

Believing this hostility to be the offspring, not of 
party excitement, but of a fundamental difference in 
education, habits, and laws ; 

Believing the existing Union to be a failure, as 
being a hopeless attempt to unite under one govern- 
ment two antagonistic systems of society, which di- 
verge more widely with every year; 

And believing it to be the duty of intelligent and 
conscientious men to meet these facts with wisdom 
and firmness ; 

Respectfully invite our fellow-citizens of Massachu- 
setts to mect in Convention at Worcester, on Thurs- 
day, January 15, to consider the practicability, proba- 
bility and expediency of a separation between the 
Free and Slave States, and to take such other meas- 
ures as the condition of the times may require. 


Thos. W. Higginson, Charles F. Allen, 


Thomas Earle, J. L. Tarbor, 

Henry H. Chamberlin, Wm. Henry Nourse, 
Seth Rogers, Alfred Wyman, 

D. C. Gates, S. D. Tourtelloite, 

O. D. Haven, Effingham L. Capron, 


Frederick A. M. Perry, 
Addison P. Smith, 
Ralph T. Phinney, 

V. R. Bullard, 


Phenezer Hemenway, 
Theophilas Brown, 
David McFarland, Jr., 
Lewis H. Bascom, 


H. G. O. Blake, Richard T. Buck, 

O. F. Harris, N. G. Lyman, 

A. P. Marsh, T. P. Hastings, 
Elbridge Boyden, Wm. D. G. McVey, 
Ivers Gibbs, Isaac Smith, 

E. F. Rogers, G. A. Campbell, 
Isaac Bartlett, Joseph A. Howland, 
Wa. B. Earle, Thos. W. Houchin, 
Ira T. Allen, E. S. Howes, 


Jsaac Howes, 

J. H. Crane, 
Wm. D. Cady, 
Appleton Fay, 
Isaac Mason, 

J. B. Bell, 
Allen Walker, 
Peter Williams, 
John A. Durkins, 
Charles A. Kyle, 
Adams Foster, 


Caleb C. Capron, 
Nathan Harkness, 
C. H. Cross, 

Cc. D. Marcy, 

B. B.Marshall, 
George R. Johnson, 
William J. Brown, 
William Green, 

J. 8. Mowbray, 
John Wright, 
Jonathan A. White, 


William Coe, - Asa Gates, 
Asa F. Rice, M. L. Eastman, 
Leander Eaton, Eli Johnson, 


Levi L. Johnson, 
Otis Conant, 

S. H. Fuller, 
Bartholomew Moran, 
George W. Gould, 


Daniel Lovering, 

John Brewer, 

Levi Moore, 

Levi Moore, Jr., 

Leander Harrington, 

James McFarland, Charles F. Noyes, 

Thomas Noyes, George G. Noyes, 
Samuel May, Jr., (Leicester,) and others. 





na A ica hh 
tc Extract of a letter from Satie Hourey, dated 
Sherwood, Cayuga Co. N. Y., Dec. 27th, 1856: 

* You will be glad to know that our movement in 
this region is promoted by old friends and new. We 
have not to complain of the inconstancy of Aboli- 
tionists; on the contrary, it is very pleasant to find 
the same hearts and homes open to us and our mis- 
sion that welcomed us five years ago. And better 
still, these have not bated one jot of heart or hope in 
the good work of the slave's redemption. As to dis- 
union, nobody seems any longer to take fright at its 
possibility. All I talk with have become familiarized 
with the idea, and take to it kindly. They say, 
« Better disunion than to go on as we have done.” 

‘There is more Anti-Slavery intelligence pervading 
the community than I have found at any previous 
time,—altogether an awakened interest, that I should 
think would be encouraging to any lecturer.’ 

= il ns oats 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 

The Anti-Slavery Bazaar closed in this city on Satur- 
day evening last. We confess that, in view of the 
exhausting pecuniary tax which was so universally 
laid during the late Presidential election, and with 
reference to the Kansas struggle, we anticipated that 
the receipts of the Bazaar would fall considerably be- 
low those of last year; but we are happy to be able 
to state that they have never been so large as this 
year—exceeding the handsome sum of FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. In due season, our readers will 
be furnished with all the particulars from the pen of 
Mrs. M. W. CuarMay, for their gratification and en- 
couragement. 








Tue Liserator commences its 27th volume with 
new type. Mr. Garrison says that the number of its 
subscribers is no greater than it was twenty years 
ago; its receipts during the last year have diminished, 
and its number of subscribers reduced. He also says, 
what we suspect few other men can say, ‘We have 
never yet published, nor omitted to publish, a single 
article, paragraph, sentence or word, with reference to 
its effect upon our eae list.’ The Liberator 
ought to be sustained somely. It is the pioneer 
anti-slavery newspaper, and very independent. We 
sometimes have occasion to find fault with its treat- 
ment of men who are quite as thorough in anti-slavery 
doctrine and practice as its own favorites, but the right 
to speak out boldly is quite as sacred as the right to 
find fault with bold speaking. No permanent disa- 
greement ought to, or can, occur between men who 
are seeking the same general end, the freedom of the 
human race from slavery.—Boston Telegraph. 


Lovisvi1z, January 5th. The Memphis Appeal of 

Tuesday says that considerable excitement exists in 
St. Francis county, caused by rumors that the slaves 
would rise about Christmas. Several negroes were 
whipped until they confessed the plot. 
A similar story was in circulatiomat Napoleonville, 
Louisiana. 
A committee appointed by the Mayor of Nashville, 
to examine the charges of insurrection against certain 
negroes, report that there is no evidence against them, 
and cp uerret their discharge. a a 

The Mississippi papers ridicule the report of a negro 
disturbance in Jackson, and say that it had not the 
shadow of a foundation. 


Deartn or THe Wire or Jupce Daxter. A Wash- 
ington ndent of the New York Tribune gives 
the following particulars of this distressing event :— 

*A distressing accident occurred here last nigh 
which excited deep sympathy throughout the com- 
munity. While Mrs. Daniel was reading, the sleeve 
of her dress took fire, and the flame was communi- 
cated to other portions of her garments. A) h 
her cries alarmed the hemashall, before relief 
be extended, the fatal work had nearly been done, Af- 
ter a few hours of excruciating pain, comparative ease 
ensued, and she lingered in this state until 6 o'clock 
this morning, when dissolution occurred. Parts of the 
body were much charred, and the whole contour sad- 

disfigured. 


1 She was the wife of Judge Daniel of 
the Supreme Court, and daughter of Dr. Harris of 


Philadelphia, long at the head of the medical bureau 
here. Her consciousness was preserved almost to the 
last moment.” 


{es Gov. Robinson of Kansas, is in Boston. He is 


stopping at the Marlboro’ Hotel. 


ta" John C. Underwood has been compelled to sell 


Provipences, Jan. 5. The 
tor of the First Baptist Church, died this morning, 


t= A Mr. Townsend of Madison County, Alabama, 


» aged 55 years, who was said to be 


ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR AT FITGHBURG. 

The annual Anti-Slavery Fair of Worcester Nort’ 
will be opened in the Town Hall in Fitchburg, o:' 
Wednesday, January 14th, at 2 o'clock, P. M., an 
continue through Thursday and Friday, 15th an 
16th. A large collection of rich and beautiful foreign 
and domestic articles from the Boston Bazaar will be 
offered for sale. 

We cordially invite the active sympathy and earnest 
codperation of every lover of liberty in this our com- 
mon cause. 

Donations of money, or other available articles, will 
be gratefully received, and conscientiously appropria- 
ted. 


Parxsr Pinissvry will speak on Wednesday eve- 
ning, 14th, and Wenpe.t Pattuirs on Friday, 16th. 
Music may be expected each evening. 

We confidently rely on the usual generous supply 
of refreshments from friends of the cause in Fitch- 
burg and vicinity, which may be sent to either of the 
undersigned Committee. 

Frances H. Drake, Mary Willey, Margaret P. Snow, 
Elvira Kimball, Dorcas Weld, Louisa Joselyn, Emelie 
J. Weld, Fitchburg ; Lydia L. Walker, Catharine A. 
Whitney, Leominster ; Rebecca Reynolds, Caroline A. 
Cushing, Lunenburg ; Anna R. Gerrish, Sarah Per- 
kins, Shirley ; Maria G. Phillips, Urania Clark, Clin- 
ton; Mary G. Thompson, Abby Hussey, Lancaster ; 
Eliza Howe, Princeton ; Caroline Waite, Hubbardston ; 
Mrs. A. A. Bent, Gardner; Lucinda Miles, Sophia 
Ober Allen, Westminster. 





te THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1857. Devoted to Phrenology, Phys- 
iology, Mechanism, Education, the Natural Sciences, 
and General Intelligence, by the ablest writers, and is 
profusely Illustrated with Engravings. Every Fam- 
ily, and especially all young men and women, should 
have a copy. 


Young men about launching forth upon the activi- 
ties of life, and anxious to start right, and understand 
their course, will find this Journar a friend and mon- 
itor, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from 
vice, and to prepare them for usefulness and success 
in life. The various occupations will be discussed in 
the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every 
one may know in what pursuit he would be most 
likely to succeed.—Pus.isurns. 

Tus January Numper— now ready — contains 
more than twenty ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
including The New Year; Self-Culture and Improve- 
ment; Utility of Phrenology in selecting Life Pur- 
suits; Dr. Kane and his Arctic Explorations, Illus- 
trated; Power of Body over Mind; Nomenclature of 
Phrenology; Education of Girls; Anna Cora Mowatt 
Ritchie, Character and Biography, with Portrait ; Dr. 
Gall, with New Portrait; Art Association Illus- 
trated; Interesting Events ; Utah, Mormon Develop- 
ments; Fulton and Livingston ; Words of Greeting; 
Prizes and Premiums—Notes and Queries; Defini- 
tion of the Mental Faculties and Temperaments, etc. 
A beautiful quarto; the only Journal of the kind in 
the world. Now is the time to subscribe. Only $1 
a year. 


Please address Fowter & Wetxs, New York, Bos- 
ton, or Philadelphia. 

For Turez Dottars ($3) in advance, a copy of 
Tur Purenovocicat Journar, Lire Inivustratep 
(weekly) and Tue Warer-Curr Jovrnat, will be 
sent a year to one address. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe and form Clubs. 





Tue Baim or Tuovsanp Frowers. For beauti- 
fying the complexion, cleansing the teeth, bathing, 
shaving, and all toilet purposes, this cosmetic is unri- 
valled. Lewis Gaylord Clark, of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, says of it: ‘ We can say, from ocular proof, 
that the Balm of Thousand Flowers, a preparation for 
removing tari, pimples and freckles from the face, sha- 
ving, cleansing the teeth, perfuming the breath, &c., 
Fetridge & Co., proprietors, is the best article of the 
kind we have ever encountered.’ Price, 50 cents a 
bottle. A. Williams & Co., General Agents, 100 
Washington street, Boston. 

July 25. - eop6m 





TREASURER’S REPORT > 
Qf Receipts from Dec. 14, 1856, to Jan. 1, 1857. 
Received from Wendell Phillips, to redeem 


pledges made in January and May, $200 00 
From Weymouth Female A. 8. Society, 
to redeem pledge, $50, also donation, 
50, 100 00 
Received by hand of S. May, Jr., from 
the following persons: 
D. B: Morey, Boston, to redeem 
pledge, $10 00 
G. W. Flanders, Lynn, do. do., 2 00 
Cyrus Houghton, Holliston, do. do. 5 00 
Mrs. Hannah 8. Robbins, Lexington, 
do. do., 5 00—22 00 


SAMUEL PHILBRICK, 
Treasurer Mass. A. S. Socie?y. 
Brookline, Jan. 2, 1857. 





t# The General Agent of the Liberator acknow]l- 
edges the receipt of the following payments from sub- 
scribers in Scotland, by the hand of Andrew Paton, 
of Glasgow : 


From John Neilson, Glasgow, $2 88 
« Atheneum, “ 2 40 
« Geo. Gemmill, “ 3 00 
« Andrew Renfrew, “ 3 00 
« Wm. Caird, Port Glasgow, « 3 00 
« Samuel Wilson, Helensburgh, 6 00 





We would remind our friends on the other side of 


paper that is sent to them,—equivalent to $1 04, or 
4s. 4d. per year. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


te’ TOUR TO THE WEST.—Wuuus Wetts 
Brown will read the new Drama written by himself, 
in favor of freedom, called ‘ Experience, or How to 
Give a Northern Man a Back Bone,’ at the following 


places: 
Skaneateles, “ Monday, Jan. 12. 
Painesville, Ohio, Thursday, “« 15. 
Oberlin, “ Monday, 19, 





t[F NEW YORK STATE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION.—An Anti-Slavery Convention for 
the State of New York will be held at Albany, the 
second week in February, 1857. The precise time 
and place of meetings to be duly announced. « 

m. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Parker 
Pillsbury, C. L, and Sarah P. Remond, Aaron M. 
Powell, Susan B. Anthony, and others, are expected to 
be in attendance, 





t# NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS !— 
County Anti-Slavery Conventions, under the 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, will be held in 
the State of New York at filles 
Finst Serres. 


Rome, Oneida Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 13 


and 14. 


t, | Herkimer, Herkimer Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, 


Jan. 20 and 21. 
Szconp Sznries. 

Cortlandville, Cortland Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, 

Jan. 6 and 7. 
Binghampton, Broome Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, 

Jan. 13 and 14. 

eo, Ficgs Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 20 

The First Series will be attended by Charles Lenox 

Remond and Sarah P. Remond of » Aaron M. 
Powell and Susan B. Anthony of N. Y., and others; 
the Second Series by 8. Foster of Mass., Benj. 
S. Jones and J. Jones of Ohio, and others. 





as porter or blacksmith. 
_ A young woman is anxious for a teacher's occupa- 


Rev. Dr. Granger, pas- | tion. 


Another to learn the art of printing. 
Apply to WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 
January 9. 


MARRIED—In Salem, Jan. 1, Danzer F. Srop- 
Dakp to Many B. Haxywarp, both of Salem, 


DIED—In this city, Dec. 25, Mary Exvmasern, 
daughter of John and Maria W: aged 5 years 
“tN serie setae, 

Cio d mother oi “The 








Lwca, wife 
Luca Family’ 
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the Atlantic, that we pay 2 cents postage on every: 





Heralds of Freedom. 


‘TRUTH, LOVE, JUSTICE.’ 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
BY C.H.BRAINARD, 
124 Wasnrncton Srxeet, 
A MAGNIFICENT lithographic Print, with the 


above title and miotto, intended as a companion 
to the 


‘Champions of Freedom,’ 
in which are presented the Portraits of 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


GERRIT SMITH, 
JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 
SAMUEL J. MAY. 

These Portraits have been drawn in the highest 
style of the art by that unrivalled French artist, L- 
Grozelier, from daguerreotypes taken expressly for 
the purpose, and are the most faithful likenesses of 
the distinguished originals ever presented to the pub- 
lic. 

Price, $1 50. 

t= A copy of this admirable Print will be sent to 
any part of the United States, by mail, free of post- 
age, and in a safe manner, at the same price it is sell- 
ing in Boston—$1.50. The companion to this, the 
*Cuampions or Freepom,’ will be sent to order on 
the same terms, and in the same manner. 

Address C. H. BRAINARD, 124 Washington 
street, or W. C. NELL, office of The Liberator. 

December 26. lmois 


FOUND AT LAST! 


AN ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL! 
The publishers confidently reeommend 


Neighbor Jackwood, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FATHER BRIGHTHOPES," ETC. 


As astory which will delight every reader; a story 

which, for truth, naturalness, pathos, humor, and ab- 

sorbing interest, has had few superiors in America. 
In one vol. 12 mo. $1.25. 





a 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
PRESCOTT’S 


Robertson’s Charles V. 


3 vols. 8 vo., with Portrait. 
Uniform with 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. 
Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. 
Philip II. Vols. I. and II. 
Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 
Miscellanies. 1 vol., with Portrait of the Author. 


Mr. Prescott’s works are sold at $2.00 per volume, 
in cloth binding. They are bound, also, in various 
elegant styles. 








A New Work by Dr. Hitchcock, the Geologist. 


Religious Truth ; 
Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Ser- 
mons on Special Occasions. 

BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D. 
(Late President of Amherst College,) author of ‘The 
Religion of Geology,’ &c. 

In one volume, 12 mo. $1.25. 


a 


Biographical Essays. 


$1.75. 


These Essays contain succinct biographies and crit- 
ical estimates of Washington, Chateaubriand, Lord 
Chesterfield, Franklin, Campbell, (the post) De Witt 
Clinton, Bishop Berkeley, Audobon, (the Naturalist, ) 
De Foe, (the author of Robinson Crusoe,) and other 
eminent persons. About half the subjects are Amer- 
ican, and embrace the most distinguished names known 
in our annals. 


In one volume, 8 vo. 


—— ee 
BMERSON’s 


English Traits. 


In one volume, 12 mo. 
Uniform with 
Essays. First and Second Series, 2 vols. 
Miscellanies, including ‘ Nature,’ etc. 
Representative Men. 
t=" Bound in various elegant styles. 


DRED; 
A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ etc. etc. 
Two volumes. $1.75. 
—_—_——. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 


Publishers, 13 Winter Street, Boston. 
J2 2w 


Amusement and Instruction. 
PARLOR DRAMAS: 


—OR— 
Dramatic Scenes 
POR HOME AMUSEMENT, SOIREES, ExX- 
HIBITIONS, &c. 

By the Author of The ‘ Hundred Dialogues.’ 

£3" All new and original—of a high moral tone. 
Just published. Price $1 00. 

Sent safely by mail, postage paid,.on receipt of 

ce. 
Poel by Booksellerg.generally, 

MORRIS COTTON, 


Pusuisuer, Bostor. 
3w 








January 2. 


‘Boston Hall of Arts. 


HIS Institution is now o: for the ion of 
T Machines, Models, Manufactured Fabrice. Raw 
Materials for Manufacture, and all * go-y of novelty 
or interest connected with the useful or ornamental 
arts. It consists of two well lighted rooms, each 210 
by 50, and 14 feet high, in a substantial new brick 
building, centrally located, It is designed to bea 
PERMANENT IxpusTRiaL ExminirioN, on the follow- 


- TERMS: 


Such articles only will be admitted as are deemed 
by the Superintendent to be of public interest, and 
worth paying something to see. 

Each exhibitor, not occupying more than three 
square feet of space, will pay a rent of $1. This rent 
will be payable quarterly in advance. 

For every dollar be ayy the exhibitor 
ceive ten tickets, eac admission to one 
Till the one se A exhibitors will be 
of rent, and it at to con! 
tah A above terms, or withdraw. te i 





mediate application, by letter, to the * 
stating the nature of the article to be exhibited, and 
the amount of space ' » at the 
Hall of Arts, corner ef Ewex and! se 
trance in Essex Day 


be 


i. Zao ~ ae ers cea bide 


fete, 


ees: 
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“POETRY. 


ORIGINAL POEM, 


Read at the Festival held in Faneuil Hall, Jan. 2, 1857, 
in commemoration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the formation of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety. 
BY REV. JAMES PRERPMAN CLARKE, 


As when the traveller, on an August day, 
Climbs the steep sides of Rigi’s mountain way, 
And, sealing one huge shoulder of the hill, 
Sees others, steeper yet, soar upward still ; 
Pausing to rest a moment, he may turn 

To see below the blue sheet of Lucerne, 

To mark the Bernese peaks in snowy line, 

Or where, on purple hills, white chalets shine ; 
Above old Schwytx her granite mitres stand, 


And Grutlis meadow marks th’ historic land,— 
The land whose equal stamp on Space and Time 


Shows Man most manly, Nature most sublime. 
*Tis but a moment—then he turns again, 


Onward and up, through colder heights to strain, 


So ye,$ who labor up this steeper hill, 

Sce mountainous errors soar above you still. 
Yet stop a moment; looking back to-night, 
Let Prospect, Aspect, Retrospect unite, 


Few years have passed, counting as seasons roll, 


But ages, reckoning by the thought and soul, 


Since, o’er the sleeping land, the watchman’s cry 


Startied at first the tranquil midnight sky. 


The watchman, an obscure young man, whose sheet 


Was hardly heard of in the nearest street— 


His tower, a room and printing press; but where, 


The police could not find for Boston's Mayor. 


But one great truth had fixed his soul like fate, 


One cruel wrong aroused his righteous hate ; 


And from his firm, calm lips there came one word— 


+I am oN EARNEST, AND I WiLL BE HEARD.’ 


And wherefore not? what cause had we to fear? 


This simple question why refuse to hear? 


For why? he only asks, in accents grave, 


‘Is ’t right or wrong to hold a man a slave?’ 


Oh, Christian nation, bred in Jesus’ school! 
Is it aceording to the golden rule? 

Oh, Freedom-loving race, Oh, patriot people, 
Who, on July the fourth, from every ste: ple 


Peal forth to slumbering ears, at earliest dawn, 


'yhat all mankind for liberty are born, 
And by ten thousand orators declare 

All men made equal, all made free as air— 
Ife merely asks, in sad sineerity— 


+ Are negroes men? 


This question asked, the first replies which came, 
Were yells, and oaths, and buildings wrapt in flame, 
Brave Lovejoy’s corpse, the printing press torn down, 
Free lecturers hunted forth, from town to town, 

The South, one raging mob, his life demanding, 

And here, our mob ‘of property and standing.’ 


‘ : , 
‘ What strange results from sueh a cause to spring! 


A match, my friend, is quite a little thing ; 
But take it to a powder-house, I fear 
Your neighbors would be apt to interfere :— 


Now in these simple words a mat h was seen, 


And Slavery is our Powder Magazine. 


These methods failing, softer ones were tried, 


And mild, persuasive arguments applied ; 


Then shouted forth from each pro-slavery speaker 


Torrents of twaddle, wit than water weaker. 
It seemed as if to our tormented shores, 

All Noodledom had sent its troop of bores. 
That plan almost succeeded ; on that page 
The Muse of History writes your martyr age; 


No nerves but yours could ever have gone through it; 
Brick-bats and rotten eggs were nothing to it. 

What well-known phrases rise from other years, 
When Noodies’ speeches droned upon our ears! 


« What has the North to do with slavery, sir? 
The subject is too delicate, I aver— 


We must stop talking on this dangerous theme; 


Besides, the slaves are happy, as I deem— 


Slavery they much enjoy, (though, by the way, 


We want a law to catch the runaway. ) 

If not for Abolition, as I know, 

Kentucky would have freed them long ago; 
The North's to blame for all this agitation, 
"Twill ruin trade and overturn the nation. 
The South hates slavery ; ‘tis an institution 
Was given them by the British Constitution. 
You don't hear any slaveholder defend it, 


(Though Texas was annexed, I hear, to extend it.) 


The Compromises must be kept intact, 


(Till the South choose to pass th’ Nebraska act.) 


Be National—the Union we must save—- 
The only way is to send back a slave. 


’ Twill be dissolved, and that will be your fault, 


For ‘tis as soluble as sugar and salt; 
Or, rather, it is like that glassy bubble, 


Which, Prior says, gave sages so much trouble; 
You break the smallest piece, the whole will fly, 
And all our wits are cracked to find out why.’ 


Dark times have been—but not a darker day 


Than when our Star from Heaven fell away— 
That burning lamp of mind, in whose great light 
Our souls rejoiced, and grew themselves more bright. 


Then for a season Darkness fell around ; 


The South had made our homes its hunting-ground. 


One ‘ chicken-little panic’ shook the land, 
And Union-savers swarmed on every hand, 
Durkness was on the State. In timid haste 
All Freedom's holy landmarks were displaced. 


Daakness was on the Church. 
Darkness was on the Courts. 
And in Convention both great parties joined 


To vote a padlock for the human mind. 
Eyil must stand for good, and sour for sweet, 


While Truth lay gagged, and in her winding-sheet. 
What lightning smote that gloom? A woman’s pen 
Shook souls, and turned our cowards into men. 


Inspired, if God did ever soul inspire, 


Th’ electric spark flashed down her golden lyre. 


The land had voted, for the sake of peace, 
All talk of slavery must hereafter cease : 


Great men, large parties, in that vote combined ;— 


She wrote—and set a-talking all mankind. 


If auy ask—* Waar coop? What have you done?’ 
Reply— This good—God’s judgment has begun ; 


Before His awful throne, a-blaze with light, 
The goats go leftward, and the sheep go right. 


Each church, each man, self-sentenced, takes his 


stand, 
Or on the one, or on the other hand. 
The Good and Honor in each noble heart, 
Sooner or later choose the generous part ; 


While Fear and Greed, by some strange influence 


drawn, 
Face, in full view, the bright Auroral dawn. 
Thus, while a Beecher’s freedom-loving heart 


Leaps o'er his crumbling creed to take his part, 


With equal haste a Lord and Adams go 


Plunging, like plummets, to the depths below ; 


Swift to declare their sympathy with wrong, 
To excuse the tyrant, and defend the strong— 
Noah's drunken curse to quote as argument, 


And search God's word for each bad precedent. 
They to their place !—let them their work pursue— 


A happier sphere, dear friends, is granted you, 


While firm for right and freedom, well you know 
You're one with God's true church, above, below; 
One with all generous bards, whose noble strain 
In the lowliest homes God's kingdom finds again, 
All the romance of life surrounds this sphere, 


And all its heroism clusters here. 
And as the stream, just formed of little rills, 


Backwards and forwards winds amongst the hills, 


If so, are they born free?’ 


Grave Doctors saw 
Man's worst enactments higher than God’s Law. 
Our Judges bent 
"Neath Slavery’s chain as to their bench they went; 


Se 
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O’erhanging shadows in the dark ravine, 

Yet still it joins its sister streams, and grows 
Into a river, widening as it goes, 

And bearing navies on its ample breast, 

By some vast city finds its ocean-rest :-— 

So this great movement for the rights of man, 
Which like that creeping meadow-rill began, 
Shall surely pour its ample flood along, 
Greeted with thankful love and rapturous song. 
When :—how ?}—we know not, but in darkest night 
Await the morning, and God's coming light. 
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A REMARKABLE WORK. 


Avrosiocrapuy or A Femate Stave. New York: 


Redfield. 


this hook, but know as much as this, that it was! 
written by a lady born, bred and educated at the 


tion whose working she portrays. This fact is 
alone sufficient to stamp the volume with a peculiar 
character, and to attach to it a peculiar importance 
and interest. Here is the voiee, not of a Northern 
‘romancer,” but of a Southern witnesse—a voice ar- 
ticulate, intelligent, as earnest, strong and pathetic 
as Mrs. Stowe’s—a voice that has a right to speak, 
and a claim to be heard—a voice declaring, not what 
are the necessary results of certain principles, but 
what are the actual results of an institution. The 
book, if not an ‘ Autobiography,’ is a biography— 
a narrative of incidents and experiences under the 
system of slavery. The tale is terribly sad and 
painful, and seems yet more so from the naked dis- 
tinetness with which it is told, its barsh features 
wanting the softness which skill and grace of lite- 
rary execution would give. The writer is not a fin- 


her manner has that profound seriousness that 
carries with it conviction of trath. 

Many, knowing the above-mentioned circum- 
stances respecting its authorship, will be more deep- 
ly impressed and moved by the story than by ‘ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin.’ We are confident of this, that 
if the * Autobiography of a Female Slave’ could 
fall into the hands of people not interested in the 
Anti-Slavery cause, if any such can at this day be 
found, it would do admirable service for the Aboli- 
tionists. If a tenth part of it be true, it ought to 


ing them there, the foreeeed ait then named some 
oth 
elsewhere 


most humane or just could demand ; and I find that 
nothing but a touch of this. ean 
you, so come with me.’ 
up,’ and secured the door within. Such screams as 
issued thence, I pray heaven I may never here again. 
It seemed as if a fury’s strength endowed Miss Til- 


dy’s arm. 


and she has less life in her; yet she will not say 
what she did with the forks. 


said Miss Jane. 
reflection, agree to tell the truth about it,’ 


the truth till it is beat out of her. 
took the key from Miss Tildy, and bade me follow 


We have not learned the name of the author of her. 


|My eyes were riveted to the ground until I heard 


South, a close and inevitable observer of the instita- | Miss Jane say :— 


clotted gore than a human being, I beheld the mis- 
erable ay a 


did not reply. Taking the cowhide, she g 
severe lick, and the wretch cried out, ‘ Oh, Lord !? 


the forks.’ 


beat me any more. 
jaches and smarts dreadful,’ and she lifted up her 
face, which was one mass of raw flesh ; and sth 
or trying to wipe the blood away from her eyes wit 
a piece of her sleeve that had been cut from her body, 
she besought Miss Jane to have mercy on her; but 
the spirit of her father was too strongly inherited 
for Jane Peterkin to know aught of human pity. 


ished novelist, nor an artist in story-telling; but | 


does n’t know anything “bout ‘em.’ 


scribe ; for they descended upon flesh already horri- 
| bly mangled, 





make Abolitionists of us all.—Christian Inguirer. 


accomplishments and of brilliant promise, who, igno- 


out of the depths of her own soul brought forth this 


ny others, still more heart-rending, she has purposely 
suppressed, on account of their shocking character.— 
Every effort should be made by the friends of the op- 
pressed to give this volume the widest circulation. 


those terrible cases of slaveholding cruclty so insepa- 
rable from the relation of master and slave :— 


Amy stood out from the group to answer Miss 
Tildy’s summons. 
sion of subdued misery that was limned upon her 
face. 


those forks,’ said Miss Tildy, in the most peremp- 
tory manner, 

Amy made no reply to this; but followed the 
lady into the house. There she was. court-martial- 
ed, and, of course, found guilty of a high misde- 
mecanor. 

‘Wal,’ said Mr. Peterkin, ‘we ‘ll see if the 
* post’? can’t draw from you whar you ’ye put ’em. 
Come with me.’ 

With a face the pieture of despair, she followed. 

Upon reaching the post, she was fastened to it by 
the wrist and ankle fetters ; and Mr. Peterkin, foam- 
ing with rage, dipped his cowhide in the strongest 


a lacerating stroke. 
gave ! 


and ery after ery cause from the hapless victim ! 


hide.’ 
* Indeed, indeed, Masser, I does n’t know.’ 


‘ Whar is they ?’ 
‘I give “em to Miss Jane, Masser, indeed T did.’ 


and thus he continued until he had to stop from ex- 


and offer her even a glass of cold water. 


* No, she says she give ’em to you,’ 


what she has done with them.’ 
‘Oh, [ll git it out of her yet, and by blood, too.’ 


her in the house. 
of asking you to have her taken to the post.’ 


her. 


don’t dare behave badly where you are.’ 


‘Yes,’ said Miss Tildy, 
the conquering hero comes.’’ ’ 

‘ Good, first-rate, Tildy,’ replied Miss Jane. 

‘Till is a wit.’ 

‘Yes, you are both high-larn’t gals, a-head of 
yer pappy.’ 

‘Oh, father, please don’t speak in that way.’ 

‘Tt was the fashion when I was edicated.’ 

‘ Just listen,’ they both exclaimed. 

‘ Jake,” called out Mr, Peterkin, whose wrath 
was getting excited by the criticism of his daugh- 
ters, ‘go and bring Amy here.’ ’ 


Amy. The blood was oozing through the 
sleeves of the frock that she had hastily thrown on. 


kin. 
«IT give em to Miss Tild 


up to her, and struck her a severe blow on the tem- 
= with a heated poker. Amy dared not parry the 
is ; but, as she received it, she fell fainting to the 
vor. 
of their presence. 
She was taken to the cabin, and left lying on the 


I had scarcely got her cleansed, and her wounds 
dressed, before a was sent for again. 

* Now,’ said Miss Tildy, ‘ if you will tell me what 
you did with the forks, I will excuse you ; bat, if 
you dare to say you don’t know, I ‘Il beat you to 
death with this,’ and she held up a bunch of bri 
switches, that she had tied together. Now only im- 


agine briars digging and scraping that already 
ated flesh, and you will not the equivocation 
to which the poor wretch was driven. 
‘ Where are they?’ asked Miss Jane, and her face 
was frightful as the Medusa‘s. 
‘I hid ’em under a barrel out in the back yard.’ 
‘ Well, go and get them.’ 


‘aid Miss Jane, <I.'Il go with you, and 


she went off with her, but they were 









tH The author of this remarkable work is Miss) dare to ask me not to punish a thief?’ 
Martie Guirritn, of Kentucky, (the daughter of a! 
deceased slavcholder,) a young lady of rare personal | to cleanse my face from the blood that was flowing 
| from the wound, 
rant of the radical abolition movement at the North, | 
t | from the * lock-up,’ 
thrilling testimony against the hideous slave system. | 
. . . . . . | 

Most of the incidents recorded in this ‘ Autobiogra- | 
phy’ came within her own personal knowledge ; ma- | 


| Tildy. 


We make the following extract, describing one of} the poor wreteh to gain a few moments’ respite. 


I shall never forget the expres-| then if the truth is not obtained from her, kill her.’ 
| These words came hissing through her clenched teeth. 


‘Come in the house and account for the loss of 





; value.’ 
/murdercss ? Did she not plan and premeditate the 


brine that could be made, and drawing it up with a first law she had outraged ; that same God who ask- 
flourish, let it deseend upon her uncovered back with | ed Cain for his slain brother. 
Heavens! what a shrick she! 
Another blow, another and a deeper stripe, ! poor creature only a few moments relief, ‘ now let 


! ; _ |me go and see what that wretch has to say about | 
‘Whar is the forks?’ thundered Mr. Peterkin ; | 


‘tell me, or 1 ‘Ul have the worth out of yer cussed | 


‘ Take that, you liar,’ and again he struck her, | 


* Has she told where they are?’ asked Miss Tildy. , 


| ground, was the body of Amy ! 


‘Yes, father, Amy needs a good whipping,’ said self ! 
Miss Jane, ‘ for she has been sulky ever since we took | 


{swooned with fright ! 
This, Mr. Peterkin regarded as high praise ; for,| the welkin with her cries of distress. She had done 
whenever he related the good qualities of a favorite; the deed ! 
friend, he invariably eaeehadan that he was a ‘ tight | freshly-shed blood! She was the real murderess. 
master ;’ so he smiled at his daughter's compliment. | Oh, frightful shall be her nights! Peopled with 
racks, execution-blocks, and ghastly gallows-poles, 
shall be her dreams ! 
a wan and bloody corpse shall glide around her bed- 
side, and shriek into her trembling ear the horrid 
word * murderess ! ’ 
age, call me still by the ignoble title of slave, but 
leave me the unbought and priceless inheritance of a 
stainless conscience. 
God and man. 
ten on inhumanity, women of the white complexion, 
but of the black hearts! I envy you not. 
_me rejoice in a darker face, but a snowy, selfapprov- 
| ing conscience, 
In a few moments Jake returned, caret, oe ap by | 


‘whenever father ap-' 
proaches, the darkies should set up the tune, ‘ See! 





ody and Tildy and the servants to her side. 
6 Of | of the open door of the lock-up, the: 
‘ Whar’s the spoons?’ thundered out Mr. Peter- ing upon that revolting spectacle! No word was 
‘ spoken. Each r 

> - ti: i length, Mr. Peterkin, whose heartlessness was equal 
‘You are a liar,’ said Miss Tildy, as she dashed , to any emergency, spoke to Jake :-— 














And thither they went to look for them. Not find- 


er place, but with as little success they looked 


‘ Now,’ said Miss Tildy, «I have done all that the 


the truth from 


She took her to the * lock- 


When she came out, she was pale from fati 


‘I’ve beaten that girl till I ‘ve nos in me, 


‘I ’ll go in and see if I can’t get it out of her,’ 
* Wait awhile, Jane, maybe she will, after a little 


* Never,’ said Miss Jane, ‘a ni will never tell 
So saying, she 


IT had rather she had told me to hang myself. 
When she unlocked the door, I dared not look in. 


‘ Get up, you hussy.’ 
There, lying on the ground, more like a heap of 


‘Why don’t she get up?’ —— Miss Jane. I 


ve her a 


‘The Lord won’t hear a liar,’ said Miss Jane. 
‘Oh, what will ‘come of me ?’ 
‘ Death, if you don’t confess what you did with 


Miss Jane, please don’t 
or back is so sore. It 


* Oh God, hab —s ' 
My 


* Where are the forks ? ’ 
‘Oh, law! oh, law!’ Ary cried out, ‘I swarI 


Such blows as followed I have not the heart to de- 


The poor girl looked up to me, erying out :— 

‘Oh, Ann, beg for me.’ 

‘ Miss Jane,’ I ventured to say; but the tigress 
turned and struck me such a blow across the face, 
that | was blinded for full five minutes. 

‘ There, take that ! you impudent hussy. Do you 


I made no reply, but withdrew from her presence 


When Miss Jane had beaten Amy until she was 
satisfied, she came with a face blazing, like Mars, 


* Well, she conivsses now, that she put the forks 
under the corner of a log, near the poultry coop.’ 
‘Its only another one of her lies,’ replied Miss 


‘ Well, if it is, I "Ml beat her until she tells the 
truth, or I "ll kill her.’ 
So saying, she started off to examine the spot. I 
felt that this was but another subterfuge, devised by 


The examination proved, as I had anticipated, a 
failure, 

‘ What ’s to be done ?’ inquired Miss Tildy. 

‘ Leave her a few moments longer to herself, and 


‘It won't do to kill her,’ said Miss Tildy. 

*] don’t care much if I do.’ 

‘We would be tried for murder.’ 

‘Who would be our accusers ? Who the witness- 
es? You forget that Jones is not here to testify.’ 

* Ah, and so we are safe.’ 

‘ Oh, Lnever premeditate anything without count- 
ing the cost.’ 

* But then the loss of property !’ 

‘I ‘d rather gratify my revenge than have five 
hundred dollars, which would be her highest market 


Tell me, honest reader, was not she, at heart, a 
deed ? hat God whose 


Who were her accusers ? 


‘Now,’ said Miss Jane, after she had given the 


THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMER- 


From the London Pally News. 


ICAN UNION. 
BY AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 
Seraa, (Alabama,) Nov. 18, 1856. 

It is only when one enters Maryland that Ameri- 

ean peculiarities first strike an Englishman forcibly. 
1 travelled down from Baltimore wg th Norfolk, in 
Virginia, by one of the Chesa) e Bay steamers, 
ir say the first time lighted aes of slaves 
bo. Ey in custody with a rece trader. Ma- 
is one of the largest slavo-breeding States of, 
the Union, and supplies annually a large quota of | 
the bone and sinew which gather in the harvests of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Her contribution on this 
occasion was composed wholly of lads and girls from 
14 to 20 years of age, well clad, and apparently well 
fed. They sat in a circle all the evening, in the 
middle of the main deck, under the dim light of a 
lamp swinging from the ceiling, their arms round 
one-another’s waists, some of the younger ones sleep- 
ing with their heads on their sisters’ knees, the ma- 
jority singing snatches of Methodist hymns. They 
were seldom able to get out more than one or two 
lines of the words; but this never caused any stop in 
the music. ‘The leader put in the best thing that 
eame into his head, and the others followed up the 
strain. Thus the line— 

‘We are passing away like a long summer’s day,’ 
would be followed by— 

*I took my broder by de hand, 
And led him to da promised land.’ 

Groups of white men surrounded them, discussing 
their points in connection with the markets and pol- 
itics ; and the slaves didn’t seem to feel in the least 
abashed by their scrutiny, or affected by ‘their own 
situation, though it would be hard to imagine a 
cloudier future than that of a boy or girl just enter- 
ing life in the hands of a polachas' Bet bound South. 
The first time one comes in contact with a degraded 
race, one’s nerves are always tried more or less. One 
never likes to find one’s self in the company of con- 
victs. The presence of individuals whom crime or 
misfortune has blasted, and on whom society has set 
the stamp of excommunication, or deprived of all 
the ordinary incentives to exertion and to enterprise, 
and of all the better and nobler blessings of existence, 
is never very agrecable. I was not reconciled to it by 
the assurance of a bystander that the niggers were 
the happiest creatures in the world, and, if they 


that he is an abolitionist. 
on the score that he said anything about abolition in 
his lecture. 
to the Union of these States. 
to him as a lecturer before the Detroit Young Men’s 
Society, most emphatically stated ; and the President 
of the Society will pardon us for saying that he ought 
not to have mistaken it.’ 





were permitted, would sing and dance all day long 
From this point, white servants or waiters were no 
more to be scen. Niggers everywhere, niggers of all 


stupidity, niggers horribly ugly, niggers barely en- 
durable, but all cowed, submissive and attentive. 
Their humility was the more striking from its con- 
trast with the independent bearing of the whites, 
the perfect equality which seems te reign between 
all who have the negro blood in their veins, In 
Virginia and North and South Carolina, I was in 
what is popularly supposed to be the aristocratic 
region of the American Union, Here, the Southern 
papers assure us are to be fuund the American ‘ gen- 
tlemen,’ par excellence, as distinguished from the 
Northern roturicrs, the ‘small-fisted fhrmers and 
greasy mechanics’ of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
whom ‘ free society’ is scornfully daseribed as pro- 
ducing in abundance. [am giving my impressions, 


that portion of its surface with which one comes in 
contact in railways and steamboats ; but the fact is, 
that, at least to the traveller on the wing, the aris- 
tocratie clement in the population is no where visi- 
ble. From Baltimore to Montgomery, in this 
State, in no species of conveyance did [ meet with 
more than two persons who, judging from dress, 
manners and conversation, would in England be eall- 
ed ‘gentlemen.’ [ confine this observation special- 
ly to the slave region. It is not true of New Eng- 
land. There may be a hundred and one reasons, 
every one of them a good one, why my experience 
has been peculiarly unfortunate, but my fellow-pas- 
sengers from Baltimore Southward bore no manner 
of resemblance to anything which the loosest and 
wildest radical in the Old World would call ¢ gentle- 
manly.’ They were dirty, de toute maniere. They 
were shabbily dressed ; they chewed tobacco, and 
spat its juice in showers; they talked slang; they 
scemed never to have washed any portion of their 
persons in their lives. In South Carolina, the 
chosen home of chivalry, Isat in a carriage in which 
the mad formed by years of dust and oceans of sali- 
va was three inches deep on the fluor, in company 
with men into whose presence most English ladies 





the forks.’ 
* More lies,’ added Miss Tildy. 


‘ Then her fate is sealed,’ said the human hyena. | 


Turning to me, she added, in the most authorita- 


‘ You are a liar,’ and another and a severer blow. | tive manner, ‘Come with me, and mind weed 
obey me; none of your impertinent tears, or 1 ‘ll, 


give you this.’ 
And she struck me a lick across the shoulders. I 
ran assure you I felt but little inclination to do any- 


haustion. There she stood, partially naked, bleed-! thing whereby such a penalty might be incurred. 
ing at every wound, yet none of us dared go near " 


Taking the key of the ‘lock up’ from her pocket, 
she ordered me to open the door. With a trembling 
hand I obeyed. Slowly the old, rusty-hinged door 


‘ Ive | swung open, and oh, heavens! what a sight it re- 
* Well, she tells an infamous lie; and I hope you | 
will beat her until pain forces her to acknowledge | 


vealed! There, in the centre of the dismal room, 
suspended from a spoke, about three feet from the 
) Driven by despera- 
tion, goaded to frenzy, she had actually hung her- 


There, covered with clotted blood, 


i | bruised and mangled, hung the wretched girl ! 

Yes, I ‘ve noticed that she’s give herself a good | There, a bleeding, broken monument of the white 
many ars. It does me rale good to take ’em out of/ man’s and white woman's cruelty! God of my 
f sires! is there for us no redress ? 
‘ Yes, father, you are a real negro-breaker. They} what did she do ? 


And Miss Jane— 
Why, she screamed, and almost 
Ay, too late it was to rend 


Upon her head rested the sin of that 


At the lone hour of midnight, 
Let me still remain in bond- 
I am free of murder before 
Still riot in your wealth ; still bat- 
till let 
Miss Jane’s screams brought Mr. Peterkin, Miss 
There, in front 
stood, gaz- 
the others in awe. At 


‘Cut down that body, and bury it instantly.’ 
With this, they all tarned away from the tragical 


: : t; bat [, though physically weak of nerve, still 
Mr. Peterkin ordered Jake to take her out tte it That rvs a aed girl had been an ob- 
| ject of interest to me; and I could not now leave 


, ‘ ; her distorted and lifeless body. Cold-hearted ones 
floor. When I went in to see her, a horrid specta-| were around her: no friendly eye looked upon her 
cle met my view! There she lay stretched upon the | nwancled and I shuddered when I saw Jake 
floor, blood oozing from her whole body. I washed cud’ Dae adele leindle the bad upon which death 
it off nicely and greased her wounds, as poor Aunt. had set its cen B- seal 4 
Polly had once done for me; but these attentions) ; 
had to be rendered in a very secret manner. It ‘One more unfortunate, 
would have been called treason, and punished as Weary of breath, 
such, if I had been discovered. Meepis epertoneie, 

er 


* 
Swift to be hurled, 

Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world,’ 


! This should 
taph ; but, alas for her, there 
i re. tt sb 
and the shovel full of dirt 
Poor thing! I was 
body for the grave. Hur- 
wi 
rang from the 
was there to weep 


Oh, God! that fearful sight is burnt in on) 
p ; my brain, with a power that no wave of Lethe can’ 
[wo or three times 1 ’ve thought | eyer wash out ! 





would be afraid to venture. I sat at breakfast and 
dinner side by side with individuals who, whatever 
their other qualities, had certainly no more claims 
to gentility than chimney-sweeps or cab-drivers ; 
and we were waited on with a deference and assidu- 
ity which our English Johns would do well to imi- 
tate, by negroes, who certainly, in all the endow- 
ments which give men social standing in an aristo- 
cratic country, except birth alone, secmed to me to 
be just as good company, and a vast deal more en- 
tertaining, than those they served. The aristocra- 
cy of race, [ think, never appeared under a more lu- 
dicrous aspect. I draw no conclusion from this in 
any way derogatory to the general character of the 
people, as compared with those of any other coun- 
try. But I mast say, that I do not feel warranted 
in drawing from it the conclusion that the ¢ gentil- 
ity’ argument, on which the Southern press has 
placed great stress in its recent defence of slavery, is 
asilly delusion, The sneers which have been launch- 
ed by it at Northern vulgarity wear a curious as- 
pect to any one who has had the felicity of passing 
a short time with the well-to-do class, the travelling 
class, in short, of those States which claim the ex- 
clusive honor of harboring the graces. A clean, 
well-dressed, educated man in a Northern railway 
carriage is by no means a rare phenomenon, though 


there is but one class for all grades; but in the | 
South you may travel thousands of miles without | 


seeing one. So much for the advantage of slavery 
as a refiner of manners. 
in reply to this, that I must seek for specimens of 


Southern gentility in the mansions of the wealthy, 
lanters ; but I claim the right to judge of the ef-| 
ect of an institution from the mass whom we meet | 

on the highways, and not from an infinitesimally | 

sinall number whom we must sock for in seclusion, | 
and who owe all their external advantages to the fact | 
that their wealth enables them to live apart from | 
slavery, and out of the atmosphere which it gene-| 

The great planters whost residences are scat- | 

tered here and there over the wilds of Virginia and | 

the Carolinas, may be, and no doubt are, polished | 


rates, 


gentlemen ; but they are just that portion of the 


community who feel least the influence of the peea- | 


liar institution. To twit the North of its vulgarity 
because these men happen to exist at the South, 
is just as absurd as it would be for us to taunt 
Frenchmen of their poverty, because the Marquis 
of Westminster hag £300,000 a year. 

I staid a night in Augusta, Georgia, and witness- 
ed a torch-light procession in honor of Mr. Buchan- 
an. <A leading feature in the performance was a 
sixty-eight poundert of canvass, with lights inside, 
and bearing the inseription, ‘ Buck-cannon,’ in 
huge letters. About two thousand persons took 
part in the ceremony, including a good many ne- 
groes, Judging from their appearance, I should 
say very few were capable of forming any judgment 
at all as to the relative merits of the candidates for 
the Presidency ; but as every one of them had a vote, 
every one of them exercised some influence upon the 
destinies of one of the greatest and the most prom- 
ising States in the world. The proceedings were 
wound up with discharges of arti and speech- 
ifying from local orators in the court-house. Thene- 
groes seemed as enthusiastic in the cause as anybody, 
which the Pro-Slavery men seem to think a heavy 
blew and great discouragement to the Abolitionists. 
It is a curious thing to see how the minds of people 
on all other subjects most sensible, most reasonable, 
most clearheaded, seem to run riot on the slave ques- 
tion, and set at utter defiance both logie and experi- 


ence. Talking with an intelligent man in nt- 
the day upon the animosity existi 


North and South, he said the South was so 
sure of its position that the clamor and threats of 
the Free Soil party made no impression on it... He 
that in case of a civil war, a large force of ne- 
might be raised, who would render excellent 


est doubt that had I carried the subject further, and 
come to talk of European affairs, be would have de- 


Hungarian r 


rocious looking niggers, merry niggers, sad niggers, | 
niggers bright with intelligence, niggers steeped in} 


of course, only of the surface of society, and only of 





I shall doubtless be told, | 


From the Detroit Advertiser, Dec 29th. 
THE FREE PRESS AND THE YOUNG 
MEN’S SOCIETY. 


The Free Press has a very lame apology in Satur- 


day’s issue for the scandalous attempt it made to 
whip the Young Men of Detroit into the support of) 


the gag-law, prevalent south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. It rattled louder the ball and chain it has 


hung round its own neck, but only got laughed at, 
and finding that game would not work, it now) 
whimpers about ‘enemies to the Union’ being al-| 
lowed to speuk before literary societies, and Todi-| 
crously sets itself re as a judge of who are and who} 
are not these terrill 

cannot sleep of nights. 
tears of the Southern Alligator! 
cern for the character of the city, and the safety of | 
its inhabitants, from the words of Wendell Phillips! 
—how mildly the hyena grins as he assumes to be | 
wounded in his most sensitive feclings beeause the | 
President had mistaken his meaning ! 
exeuse of the Free Press for its attempt to try on the | 
gag, in this city. 
treme ? 


é ghouls, for fear of which it| 
Listen to the plash of the | 
He affects con- | 


Here is the | 
Is it not ludicrous in the ex- 


‘We did not object to Wendell Phillips on the score 
Nor did we object to him 


We objected to him because he ts an enemy 
That was our objection 


But the Free Press does not by any means wish it 


understood, while it thus whimpers and crawfishes 
under the prompt rebuff it got from the President, 
that it is not as wro-slavery as ever, and hence it fol- 
lows up its apology with the following attempt to 
imitate and cite its masters in the United States 
Senate :— 


‘We care not to what political or religious parties 


lecturers may be attached, so that they are not outside 
of all healthful organizations. . 
on the glebe than the United States, Wendell Phillips 
would be proclaimed an outlaw by the civil authority. 
He and all others like him ought to be proclaimed out- 
laws by the moral sentiment of this country, and they 
ought to be shunned, as lepers are shunned in the 
countries of the Hast.’ 


In any other country 


We have marked with italic the truckling of the 
Free Press. \t was language like this, by which 


-| Senators Seward, Hale, Summer, Fessenden, and 
{others were excluded from the committees of the 
sp . : | Senate. 
shades and all varieties, sulky looking niggers, fe- j eal organization, and the despotic sway of the slave- 


Brooks | 


They too did not belong to a healthy politi- 


holders, such as Toombs, Hunter, Butler, 
and Keitt, aided by Cass and Stewart, ruled out by 
a despicable outrage upon all Parliamentary usage 
the most useful and the most able and patriotic rep- 
resentatives of sovereign States. The Free Press 
subserviently copies the language, and would if it 
could introduce the same principle into the manage- 
ment of the Young Men’s Society, and informs us 
that, in any other country, such men as Wendel 
Phillips would be hunted down as outlaws, Well, 
so they have Austrian spies, Austrian prisons, the 
Bastile and Siberia, have followed them, and we 
have no doubt that this policy the Free Press would 
be glad and rejoice to Bes instituted amongst us, 
and hence it cites for our special edification and in- 
struction what is Prvconatt 

tries. 
law system in the Kansas code, 


lips. 








CATHARTIC PILLS 


= ATE by their powerful influence on the internal 
viscera to purify the blood and stimulate it into 
healthy action. They remove the obstructions of the 
stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of the body, 
and, by restoring their irregular action to health, correct, 
wherever they exist, such derangements as are the first 
eauses of disease. An extensive trial of their virtues, 
by Professors, Physicians, and Patients, has shown cures 
of dangerous diseases almost beyond belief, were they 
not substantiated by persons of such exalted position 
and character as to forbid the suspicion of untruth, 

Their certificates are published in my American Almanac, 
which the Agents below named are pleased to furnish 
free to all inquiring. 

Annexed we give Directions for their use in the com- 
plaints which they have been found to cure. 

For Cosrivenrss. — Take one or two pills, or such 

nantity as to gently move the bowels. Costiveness is 

quently the aggravating cause of Pris, and the cure 
of one complaint is the cure of both. No person can 
feel well while under a costive habit of body. Hence it 
should be, as it can be, promptly relieved. 

For Dysrrrsta, which is sometimes the canse of 
Costireness, and always uncomfortable, take mild doses 
—from one to four—to stimulate the stomach and 
liver into healthy action. They will do it, and the 
hearthurn, bodyburn, and soulburn of dyspepsia will rapid- 
ly disappear. When it is gone, don't forget what cured 

‘ou. 

: For 4 Fovr, Stomacu, or Morbid Inaction of the Bow- 
els, which produces general depression of the spirits and 
bad health, take from four to eight Pills at first, and 
smaller doses afterwards, until activity and strength are 
restored to the system. 

For Nervousness, Sick Hrapacne, Navsea, Pain 
in the Stomach, Back, or Side, take from four to eight 

ills on going to bed. If they do not operate sufficient- 

y, take more the next day until they These com- 
plaints will be swept out from the system. Don’t wear 
these and their kindred disorders because your stomach 
is foul. 

For Scrorvzia, Erystre.as, and all diseases of the 
Skin, take the Pills freely and frequently, to keep the 
bowels open. The eruptions will generally soon begin to 
diminish and disappear. Many dreadful ulcers and sores 
have been healed up by the purging and purifying effect 
of these Pills, and some disgusting diseases, which seemed 
to saturate the whole system, have completely yielded to 
their influence, leaving the sufferer in perfect health. 
Patients! your duty to society forbids that you should 
parade yourself around the world covered with pim- 
ples, blotches, ulcers, sores, and all or any of the un- 
clean diseases of the skin, because your system wants 
cleansing. 

To Pvuniry rue Broon, they are the best medicine 
ever discovered. They should be taken freely and fre- 
quently, and the impurities which sow the seeds of incu- 
rable diseases will be swept out of the system like chaff 
before the wind. By this property they do as much good 
in preventing sickness as by the remarkable cures which 
they are making every where. 

_Liver Compiaint, Javwprer, and all Bitious Affec- 
tions arise from some derangement — either torpidity, 
congestion, or obstructions of the Liver. Torpidity 
and congestion vitiate the bile, and render it unfit for 
digestion. This is disastrous to the health, and the con- 
stitution is Sapentiy undermined by no other cause, 
Indigestion is the symptom. Obstruction of the duct 
which empties the bile mto the stomach causes the bile 
to overflow into the blood. This produces Jaundice, 
with a long and dangerous train of evils. Costiveness, 
or, alternately, costiveness and diarrhea, prevails. Fever- 
ish symptoms, languor, low spirits, weariness, restlessness 
and melancholy, with sometimes inability to sleep, an 
sometimes great drowsiness; sometimes there is severe 
pain in the side; the skin and the white of the eyes be- 
come a greenish yellow; the stomach acid; the bowels 
sore to the touch ; the whole system irritable, with a ten- 
dency to fever, which may turn to bilious fever, bilious colic, 
bilious diarrhaa, dysentery, Xe. A medium dose of three 
or four pills taken at night, followed by two or three in 
the morning, and repeated a few days, will remove the 
cause of all these troubles. It is wicked to suffer such 
pains when you can cure them for 25 cents. 

Ruevmatism, Govr, and all Inflammatory Fevers are 
rapidly eured ic the purifying etfects of these Pills upon 
the blood and the stimulus which they afford to the vital 

ciple of Life. For these and ail kindred complaints 

Y should be taken in mild doses, to move the bowels 
gently, but freely. : 

As a Dinner ‘pict, this is both agreeable and useful. 
No pill can be made more pleasant to take, and certainly 
none bas been made more effectual to the purpose for 
which a dinner pill is employed. 

PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


LOWELL, MASS., 
AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., } Boston : 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, ; 


BROWN & PRICE, Salem; 
H. H. HAY, Portland; 
J. N. MORTON & CO., Concord, V. H.; 


And by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every 
where, te 
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work devolved on the 
completed. 
of the country—in 


tions at issue, went alm. st solid 
the verdict which the 
and intelligent endeavored to proners,,, “wear 


With no unmanly repini: 
with no abatement of heart ‘or hy 
umph of Liberty, in her new or 

Long Island and White Plaiy 
no shadow of regret that t! 
ing is not confided to her ¢) 
ple were fully ready to susten + 
afresh the work of diffusing t} “1 “ 


an outlaw in other coun- 
We have had a small instalment of the out- 
The Free Press evi- | 
dently regrets that Sheriff Jones and his posse are 
not at hand to disperse the Young Men’s Society, to 
imprison its officers, and to hang up Wendell Phil- 


| tral America, and waging 


larger number at the rate of =! 


‘ y 
jer, and any larger number, at th 


$1 20 each 


gymen at $1 per year. 


at our risk; but the post-master at th 
the letter is mailed should be mac 
its contents, and keep a descr! ; 
drafts can be obtained, they are much 
send bills. 


or the Capadas will be received at ] 
tions. 


receive Tue Trung need 
for his subscription. 
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with his Post-Office, County, 
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THE TRIBUNE FOR 1857 


The Election is past, and its resul 


Republican 
In all the eastern a 


t proves thas 
party jx * 

¥ 18 not 
ad northern >... 


th 


7 New England, 


a . i ts 
and the North-West—the Republican lata Ul 

triumph; while in S« 
Indiana, and Ilinois 
more abound than school-houses 

schools are too new and too feel 
the present generation of voters 


an hann, 
muthern Jors ea eT floats :, 


—in shor } aan y cy 
1 short, wherever gy 4 


und wi we an 
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1€ to have eq 






Slavery obstructs the sunshine =< e black 

ica might distinguish those sist Tanger t 
most blessed with Education, Inte) oe 
virtue, by scanning the r beras oe ee, Thy ft ws 
contest of 1856. We have tailed pea Presidens:.1 
not because the people were agains 4. yet 
that large portion who did not hea 


| gument, and do not know what Ind read th, 


Were +) 

SS SaInst us —p, 

sreat majority of y... _ “4 
‘ c, 

thes path of «, 

1g8 Over What. > OUty, 
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These facts indicate 
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€ responsi} 
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regard to the concerns of this oa 
makes free indeed. Now, in the SI... ’ 
dey of victory, when its ministers ..5 Power's bey 
gathering and plotting to mak: the po a pba 
umph, and ‘crush out’ the spirit we 
believe to be crucified and e tom hed: 
faint-hearted or cold-hearted. who to.» 
the sunshine of our premature he cp 
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Hy POS, are hs m 
to repair damages, and talking of 2) . uuling cf 
rugged arena of politics for more » eitr ung the 
fields: now, in this hour of wear... Mowe 


Tue Triptnxe renews its vows 
every form of tyranny over the b 
to the shameful assumption tha 
feeble, whether in soul or body, ; 
treated as convenience, or the 
stronger brethren; to the dominat 
oligarchs, whether of empires or ply 
euslavers of cities and kinud mis in 
breeders of children for thy auctic 
cotton-field in Virginia or Ala); 

The doctrine that no human } 1 
for the benefit or advantave of anor 
vice between man and man she 
roca]; that the laflbrer shoul 
pamper others’ pride or minist 
for the sustenance and comf{i 
to him;—is destined to 
prevail; for God reigns, an, 
be a theatre of injustic: 
ever. It musé triumph ; for a 
and the vindication of thx 
tively requires it. It my 
America cannot always remaiy 
and the shame of reformers 
the Old World. It mrs? triumph - 
is not a chaos or a riddle, but 
with meaning; and no heroic effort 
effect—no drop of martyr blood was ever shed 

But even if we Republic @NsS were dispose ' 
our arms in slumber, our adversaries would not oem: 
it; they are busy to-day in lengthening ¢ an 
and strengthening their stakes with a veilone 
activity which reveals a consciousness ; their par 
that their dominion must be made « ure forthwith, 
their sceptre will have for ever departed. 
myrmidons of the Slave Power threate; a 
Northern Mexico, are encamped in the hy 
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\ : a war of exterminat 
the distracted inhabitants of its petty Ly publics, wh 
it by turns leers and scowls Cul a; whil i ss 
ruthless bands are precipitated on devoted K 





under the protection and smiles of the fF, 
ministration. Even as we write, the telegray . 
forms us that twenty Free Stats men, guilty of at- 
tempting to defend their homes a 
violence of Buford’s and Titus’s b 






etal 








and sedteneed to five years’ imprisonment 
at hard labor as felons, ‘This is bit a fair specine 
what has long passed for ‘justice’ in Ka: 
which takes the criminals into pay, an 
hunting down, plundering, and * wiping or 
nocent, whora it consigns to the State Pr 
are ever goaded into the madness of resisting their op- 
pressors. Such crimes and wror . 
sas has for twelve months endured, even Hungary and 
Poland has never known; and the Power at whee 
instigation these villanies were and are perpetrat 
sits enthroned in the White House, and has 
achieved another four years’ ascendancy in the Fede- 
ral Government. Who, in view of these facts, can 
say that Republicans may now pile their arms, even 
for an hour ? 

Tue Trinvune will be, as it has been, a political 
journal—avowedly, though not exclusively so. It r- 
cognizes the truth that Freedom and Slavery are her 
grappled in deadly conflict, and that in the result, ov 
of them must lose all control over the Fed 
ernment. But, while it gives prominenc 
sis to the discussion and elucidation of the great isu 
of the day, it sinks none of the characteristics of 4 
Business and Family Newspaper. The proceedings 
in Congress, like those in Kans 
and reported by an able and fe: 
spondents, while from London, ’ 
Havana, San Francisco, Albany, an 
interest, our special advices will be 
fresh and reliable. A member « 
Bayard Taylor—is now in Northern Europ 
spend the winter in Sweden, Lap! 
making his way next sesson acro 
ry to the mouth of the Amour, aud thenee he 
by the Pacific and California, unless some ei 
route shall promise greater interest and profit! 
readers, for whom ! 





es as unhapoy | 











alone he will write regu 
throughout his adventurous journey, w! 
to require two years for its con 
of the most interesting Lectur 
&e., will be full and reliable, and ou alle 
Domestic news made up with a careful regard to 
condensation into our ample columns of the greens 
amount of intelligence that is consista 
of type of generous size. In short, if we ™ 
Tux Trmcne worth its cost, it shall not de tor 
of expenditure or effort. 
If it be desirable by Republicans that Ta 
should be circulated in their several loealtie, 
them to see that Clubs be made ' 
due season. The post-m: 
monished not to aid its cireul i 
stead, that of journals deemed * sound 
by the compatriots of Atchiso: 
ask live Republicans everywher 
these efforts be not effectual to quench the 
Freedom in the murky mists of Slavery 
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